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FARTHER HINTS ON FAMILY RELIGION. 


The remarks thus far apply only to morn- 
ing and evening devotions , but there is another 
part of family religion, which, while upon this 
subject, it would not become me to neglect. 
{ refer to that of Grace at table. This, of all 
religious exercises the shortest, seems to be of 
all others by many the least understood. The 
practice of very many among us is open to 
stricture, whether we regard the recurrence, 
the length, the subject-matter, or the conclu- 
sion of this service.. As to the first of these, 
there is a diversity among us corresponding 
very much to that, which on points of greater 
moment divides our, religious community.— 
Many families accompany the meal of noon 
merely with asking a blessing and returning 
thanks; while there are others who rigidly 
begin and conclude with these exercises each 
separate repast. On the one hand, I can con- 
ceive of no reason for confining to the second 
meal of the day our devout acknowledgments, 
—except it be one which is too gross to 
mention, And as little propriety, on the other 
hand, does there seem to be, in embarrassing 
with this formality every occasion of sitting 
down to table and rising from it. Of those 
who partake at the same table, all do not 
generally come together at once; the appe- 
tite is various; and some have less leisure 
than others to spare from their business, to 
which they are eager to return. The incon- 
veniences which arise from the restraint of a 
double grace are not indeed easily detailed.— 
Especially is there the less to be urged for 
this practice, seeing that the language of either 
grace has for the most part so little that is 
peculiar to it in the circumstance of being 
before or after. ‘The language of acknowl- 
edgment, in particular, is indifferently used at 
both times. It appears to my mind much bet- 
ter therefore to unite in one the appropriate 
sentiment of each grace on coming together 
to the table; for the gratitude as well as the 
dependence, and every other sentiment of this 
occasion, is not confined to the bounty of which 
we are yet to taste, but to all our past experi- 
ence of God's goodness. 

The exercise of which I am speaking, tn 
the mouths of many runs to a puritanical length 
more ill-judged yet, than the frequent recur- 
rence censured above. Such graces it has 
often been my lot to hear trom those, whose 
vocation should have made them better ac- 
quainted with the nature of a religious service, 
than the untaught and humble peasantry.— 
Grace at table is a very simple act; having 
relation only to the wants or the supplies of 
eur animal life, and giving occasion for no sen- 
timents but what pertain to these. What then 
must we think of those who, offering this ser- 
vice, feel it as a call upon them to exert their 
gift of prayer! The appropriate thoughts give 
them but very narrow scope for this, and their 
minds take a most excursive range. Graces 
therefore become irrelevant as well as weari- 
gsomely long ; 
growing out of the latter. The sentiments 
may be true, they may be infinitely important ; 
but here they are impertinent. ‘That his sins 
may be forgiven and his nature be sanctified, 
must be the earnest desire of every christian. 
He will therefore not forget renewedly to ex- 
press it in the devotions of the family and the 
closet. Will his importunity, when it goes be- 
yond this and obtrudes these sentiments into a 
brief exercise at the table, be at all more likely 
to bring him back an answer of peace? Other 
sentiments, still more remote, if possible, from 
the occasion, are sometimes heard in this ex- 
ercise. ‘The effect upon the younger part of 
a family, of religious services, needlessly fre- 
quent, impertinent and protracted, is not for a 
moment to be doubted; and what hope is 
there, that these unhappy associations with the 
most important of all subjects, any lapse of 
time can remove ! 

With a large majority perhaps of religious 
persons, the common conclusion of grace at 
table is, for Christ's sake. Of.this most ex- 
ceptionable phrase, one passing remark may 
suffice, nor indeed can space be allowed for 
more. The expression itself is without war- 
rant in the New Testament, and its import, as 
1 conceive, at war with the doctrine of Christ. 
If it is not to be justified in acts of prayer, 
jeast of all in that which appertains solely to 
the wants and supplies of our natural life. 
The idea of our dependence for these sup- 
plies on the intercession of Christ, the sober 
sense of every one at Once rejects; nor does 
it call for a serious refutation. 

If the mistakes and errors now pointed out 
in the prevailing observance of family religion 
be neither unreal nor slight, these strictures 
will be received, it is hoped, with candor by 
those for whose benefit they are designed. It 
is hardly necessary to prove that, of all out- 
ward means of grace, from these the most 
sensible effects are to be expected; and every 
pious master and parent will desire to remove 
whatever may mar the good influence of these 
duties on his own household. The remark of 
Baxter,—that if family religion were more 
generally practised, public worship would not 
be the most frequent instrument of conversion, 
—admits with safety of yet greater qualifica- 
tion. I should rather believe that public wor- 
ship of itself, is rarely the instrument of con- 
version at all. It is without doubt a most sal- 
utary institution; but, as has been often ob- 
served, its operation is of that kind which 
would be chiefly seen by its temporary priva- 
tion. Without the co-operation of family and 
secret devotion, it is and must be, little better 
than negative. Public worship is too distant 
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a light to quicken or mature the graces 
which are blighting in this ungenial world. — 
Religion must be brought nearer home to men 
before they can be expected to feel any deep 
personal concern in its truths. Public worship, 
in fine, may operate with more force indeed 
than the laws of civil society; but does not 
however operate more deeply. It may improve 
the general moral face of the community.— 
Family religion it is, which must train souls for 
heaven. 

The fireside indeed is the appropriate place 
for giving utterance to those devout senti- 
ments, called forth by events and circumstan- 
ces under our roof, which custom alone has 
led us to carry to the house of God. On the 
spot where they were first excited, it is most 
natural and suitable, they should be express- 
ed. Within the domestic circle they must be 
most intimtely felt, if in truth, there can ordi- 
narily be any genuine sympathy with them in 
the promiscuous assembly. How many occa- 
sions indeed arise in human life which it would 
be improper or painful to notice elsewhere 
than in the family. 

There remains only a parting admonition, 
ineffectual though it be, to those heads of fam- 
ilies who are yet insensible to this christian 
obligation. You imagine perhaps that this 
obligation cannot be distinctly proved to you 
from the highest authority. Are not then the 
passages in the New Testament almost beyond 
numeration, which inculcate the duty, or afford 
examples of prayer? That many of these 
are indeterminate in their reference to social, 
family or secret worship, is rather favorable to 
the particular duty now insisted upon. Fami- 
lies existed before societies ; and long before 
the coming of our Lord, the father and the 
master was the priest of the household. If the 
obligation or the expediency of this duty were 
doubtful under any circumstances, it would 
be so in respect to larger associations of men 
rather than smaller. If secret prayer be sup- 
posed to be meant in the passages in question ; 
it is enough to ask, as confidently we may,— 
when was this duty strictly performed among 
those who were regardless of the other? 

The very nature of religion itself, is in truth, 
a better argument for either of these last du- 
ties than any assemblage of detached passag- 
es whatever. Being a personal matter, it can 
thrive only in a narrow circle; and as this en- 
larges, nothing remains of it but the outward 
show. It may be justly inferred, that it exists 
not in a community, where there are no evi- 
dences of it in the families of which that com- 
munity is composed. It is Aherefore rightly 
enough the conclusion of Hartley and Titlot- 
son,—neither of them fanatics and the first a 
philosopher,—that they see not how any fam- 
ily can be called a christian one or be said in- 
deed to have any religion at all, where devout 
exercises are unknown. But the practice of 
the Gentile world alone sufficiently illustrates 
this sentiment. 
looked up as their benefactors and guardians. 
The law written on their hearts was more con- 
straining with them than that which christians 
have before their eyes in characters of light. 
‘‘ How touching,” in the language of Buckmin- 
ster, ‘‘isthat passage in the Roman poet, 
where the old Anchises is represented, escap- 
ing from the flames of Troy, bearing in his 
hands the statues of his domestic deities.— 
What! shall the images of the heathen world 
cry out against us, and the voice of nature be 
heard only in the fictions of poetry and the 
records of idolatry? Shall the men of Troy 
rise up in the judgment against this genera- 
tion and condemn them?’ 

It is not the least mischievous effect of the 
general neglect of this duty, that the false 
shame of singularity, it may be fairly presum- 
ed, is a restraint with some, of more sensitive 
conscienccs or of devouter cast of mind than 
ordinary. But there have been times and places, 
in which the omission rather than the observ- 
ance, of this practice, constituted the singular- 
ity. 1 shall be understood to. refer to the 
stricter piety of the better days of New Eng- 
land. But, apart from this authority, though 
the most forcible, certainly, which can be urged 
on those who will see this tract, other, if not 
more appropriate examples, it were easy to 
find. There were, I am much inclined to be- 
lieve, very many in the parent country at the 
same period,—to whom the brand of puritanism 
could not have been applied,—faithful observ- 
ers of domestic worship. The lively letters 
of Howell, the Memoirs of Col. Hutcheson, 
the particular knowledge which has come to us 
of the great families of Harrington and Sid- 
ney, for instance, not to mention other sources, 
lead me to think, that this praise might then 
be given to many of the first rank of society 
in that land. It would be worth while to 
ascertain how far it would now extend among 
the gentry of our own. 

May God awaken parents and masters to a 
due sense of their momentous trust, by train- 
ing up in his nurture those whom he has giv- 
enthem. The authority of their station will 
derive a new sanction from their piety; and 
obedience will rest on that surest basis, the 
esteem and confidence which such an example 
must inspire. He will himself condescend to 
dwell in those abodes where he is known and 
honored; and be to such an almighty refuge 
in that day, when his fury shall be poured out 
on the families that invoke not his name. 
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We have adopted this title because it is brief and 
convenient. The word has a wonderful latitude 
of meaning. In former days it was prefixed to a 
collection of extracts, tied together by single lines. 
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Now a Review is a very different thing. In the 
Edinburgh it may signify an Essay on Political E- 
conomy, in the Quarterly, a panegyric on govern- 
ment, in the North American a biography of Co- 
lumbas, and in the U. S. Literary Gazette an ac- 
count of Harvard College in all its generations.— 
Sometimes a Review is a dissertation on poetry, 
sometimes a delightful piece of miscellany, and 
occasionally a fair artitle of criticism. In this 
muititude of uses, we seeno reason why newspaper 
notices may not be digniled with the name of Re 
views, and until some one shall lawfully appropri- 
ate the term to himself, by giving it a distinct and 
limited signification, weshall hold it in our service. 
Perhaps it will be seen that we do not use it in a 
narrow sense, but our principal object will be, to 
notice Sermons and religious publications, some- 
times perhaps uttering cersure or dissent, but more 
frequently, allowing eaci writer to speak ia his 
We shali be indebted to our friends 
at a distauce, who will funish us with discourses 
or pamphlets, containing matter that would be in- 
teresting in the Register. ; 
OO) 

American Journal of Luication, No. 1. Bos- 

ton ‘I’. B. Wait and Spo. pp. 64, and Pub- 

lished monthly at $4a year. 


We briefly noticed this work in our last 
Register, aad we wouldnow speak more ful- 
ly in its commendation ‘l'be number be- 
fore us hes more that satisfied our expec- 
tations, and affords gool promise for the fu- 
ture. The conductos of the journal are 
right in supposing thatthe state of the public 
mind calls for such a peans of information. 
We rejoice to hear sth a general inquiry 
for the best modes of diffusing know!edge.— 
There is in every clasia desire to receive 
and impart useful instwction, and this desire 
will produce patronagg which the specimens 
now offered and the ctwracter of the genile- 
man engaged as editon leave us no room to 
doubt will be well besowed. Some branch- 
es of education claim peculiar attention, and 
we were glad to see two of them noticed in 
the commencement of the journal. Physicai 
education has bees neglected in our country, 
even more thanin England. When the cir- 
cumstances of a thmly settled or of an op- 
pressed country caled every man to the ex- 
ercise of his bodily powers, there was less 
need of tuition in dd of nature, or perhaps 
we ougat to say les need of system to coun- 
teract the bad habits of social life. We are 
told that * the firs gymnastic school, which 
appeared in Europe, singe the deeline of the 
Roman Empire, was established in 1786.”— 
But now we, as well as the fohabitants of the 
old world, are crowded fato cities, and a large 
portion of our young men are exempted from 
all physical labor. Our duty to the next gen- 
eration requires us to provide every means 
for their improvement, and the develope- 
We trust there- 
fore that another suamer will not pass with- 


own words. 


out covision for the physical education of 


our youth. ‘The means are simple and acces- 
sible. One or two thousand dollars would 
procure a lot of vacint land, ata short dis- 
tance from the center of the city, and all the 
apparatus necessary, Ifa few generous in- 
dividuals would uniti in affording these con- 
veniences, we doub{ rot that parents would 
cheerfully contribut¢ to the support of an in- 
structor. 

Another interestinj braneh of education is 
treated at some lengh in the present number 
of the journal. 
successfully conducitd in England, and we 
think no one can rad the statements here 
offered, and feel no fesire to possess the ben- 
efit of these school) in his own néigtbor- 
hood. Children of lpth sexes from two to six 
years of age, are bug together in com- 
panies of from 200 to 300, and under the 
care of a master andmistress, are entertain- 
ed, instructed, and n happy during the 
whole day. It is pt an irksome confine- 
ment, but “a bob a once, of activity and 
amusement, of intellctual improvement and 
moral discipline.” We would not send the 
children of the richto these schools, for we 
would not deprive dmother of the privilege 
of educating those yhom heaven has com- 
mitted to her charg. It is her duty, and 
her pleasure. Butto the industrious poor, 
who cannot, and tothe vicious poor, who 
will not spend time watching or instruct- 
ing their infant chien such an institation 
would be an incalcthble blessing. We know 
not why it should yt be established at the 
public expense. i consider how many 
habits of wickednestare acquired in the ear- 
liest years of life, ¢ how many idle, profane 
and intemperate yath might have been use- 
ful and virtuous, ifhey had been separated 
from the constant ifluence of evil connex- 
ions, we shall not Itsitate to believe that ex- 
penditure in this mitter is true economy.— 
Our primary schoolido much ; but itis well 
known, that infarts}ftwo years are an in- 
cumbrance, and thaa confinement of three 
hours in a small rodh, is unpleasant to older 
children. Inthe inant schools air and activ- 
ity are enjoyed, thapupils call their studies 
play, and in some instances have come to 
the school without beir breakfast, that they 
might not lose.a poment of the pleasure 
which they there fund. I[f no public ap- 
propriation may bj made to any mode of 
teaching, the exceltnce of which has not 
been proved by thetrial of years, we bope 
that those whose canpassion is moved by the 
sight of wretched pnd squalid infants, will 
rescue some of thed from neglect, and show 
by actual experimeft in our city, that the 
plan is practicable pd beneficial. 





Inant schools have been. 


We cannot omit a third, and what seems 
to us the most important branch of education 
in which improvement is needed. Religious 
education is infinitely momentous, and yet is 
imperfectly understood. We do not speak 
of moral character, but of religious knowl- 
edge. What are the best methods of convey- 
ing to the young mind, correct ideas of God, 
of Providence, of religious obligation, of 
heaven, of the soul, and of christianity? How 
will you instruct a child in spiritual truth ? 
The recitation of a Catechism may be worse 
than unprofitable. The memory may be 
loaded with passages of scripture, or with 
hymns, and yet little knowledge be convey- 
ed to the mind, and little impression be made 
on the heart. A Christian could not render 
a greater service than by enabling parents 
and religious teachers to imbue the infant 
soul with piety, to fortify it with principles, 
and sentiments which shall be its defence in 
its progress through the temptations of the 
world. We have felt the want of acquaint- 
ance with this subject and can suggest the 
evil much more easily than we can furnish 
the remedy. We take the opportunity to say 
that the pages of the Register will always be 
open to discussions on this subject, and we 
shall thank any one who will supply remarks 
or essays. 

Physical, infantile, and religious educa- 
tion we deem to be topics of peculiar interest, 
aud we hope that they will occupy a large 
portion of the new periodical. The minds 
of men are already engaged on intellectual 
education. Our Grammar and High Schools, 
our Monitorial School, and our private sem- 
inaries for the instruction of females show to 
what extent improveinnent has been carried 
on this track. It is capable of being pushed 
farther, bat our chief wishis that it may ex- 
tend itselfin other directions. 

We have suflered our interest in this sbb- 
ject to make us forgetiul of our limits, and 
we can only enumerate for the information 
of distant readers the contents of the work, 
whose title is at the head of the article. Al- 
ter a well-written address, explaining the 
objects of the journal, fellows an account of 
the System of Infant Schools, chiefly taken 
from the Christian Observer. This we read 
with great delight, and felt a satisfaction not 
often excited by the Omisous words, * to be 
continued.” A communication on Physical 
Education comes next. A paper detailing the 
course of Education in the New York High 
School isinteresting. ‘The Introductory De- 
partment of this school appears to be intend- 
ed for the same purposesas the Infant Schools 
which we havé recommended. We were 
surprised at the mention of English Gram- 
mar among the studies of the junior depart- 
ment, and were rejoiced to find this expla- 
nation. “It matters not how early, after 
they have learned to read fluently, children 
begin the study of grammar, provided they 
are taught strictly upon the principles ot 
analysis, and advanced no faster than their 
understandings will carry them.” Of all the 
methods of wasting time, and disgusting child- 
hood, we know none more effectual than the 
usual process of teaching little boys and girls 
grammar. We have next the Report of the 
‘Trustees of the Monitorial School in this ci- 
ty, accompanied with the Instructor’s Report 
to the Trustees, which affords an admirable 
view of the mode of instruction in this 
school. We are willing to admit its excel- 
lence, yet we beg leave to offer one hint.— 
The Report speaks of the services of a very 
young monitor, acting under *‘ a sense of her 
dignity.” We have thought that we could 
detect this sense of dignity out of school, and 
would simply suggest the possibility that the 
monitorial system may encourage vanity and 
premature display. Under the title of Re- 
views, Mr Greenwood’s Sermon for the Fe- 
male Asylum, and Mr Wayland’s discourses 
on the duties of an American Citizen are no- 
ticed in an article of remarkable merit. 
The diction is uncommonly pure and many 
passages are eloquent. A succession of such 
reviews would establish the high character 
of this work. Notices are added of Mr Gris- 
com's Address before tbe N. Y. High School, 
and of the History of the U. S. which lately re- 
ceived a prize in New York. This latter 
book is said to be well arranged and well 
written, but objectionable on account of its 
brevity. From the notices of childrens’ books 
we select the two following, which seem to 
us just. 

Joseph Ellis, the Berry Boy, Boston, 1825. 
18mo. pp. 28. A very pleasing little story, 
which bears a considerable resemblance to 
** Robert Fowle.” The book would perhaps 
have been more instructive, had Joseph not 
been quite so faultless. 

History of George Freeman, a Farmer’s 
Boy, Boston, 1825. 18mo. pp. 36. George 
is somewhat precise in all his conduct. But 
his history is very instructive, and especial- 
ly on the subject of agriculture. This little 
book is one which we think would do mach 
good inevery farmer’s family. 
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Religious Biography records the names of few 
men of more distinguished worth than Theophilus 
Lindsey. He was truly a martyr for conscience’ 
sake. In Mrs Cappe’s Memoirs, the trials which Mr 
Lindsey endured before and after his resignation, 
and the excellence of his character, are described 
with freshness and interest. We have selected 
some passages sufficient to refute the charges, which 
reason as well as history proves to be false, that 
Unitarian Christianity calls for no sacrifices, and is 





_unable to support the spirit under wordly losses. 





Soon after our return from Badsworth, in 
the hs Roki [ was kindly invited by my 
former friend, Mrs Lindsey, to spend a little 
time at Catterick ; and I rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of renewing an intercourse, from which 
Ihad formerly derived both pleasure and ad- 
vantage. Mr Lindsey I had never seen. I 
had heard indeed much of the excellence of 
his character, yet so greatly, on personal ac- 
quaintance, did it exceed my expectation, 
that I could hardly persuade myself, he was 
a being of the same order with those, in 
whose family I had lately been an inmate.— 
Nor was tais vivid impression altogether a 
deception; for assuredly, so wide is the dif- 
ference between those happy few, who are 
habituated, on genuine christian principles, 
to look up to God as their Father and Friend ; 
and those on the contrary, ** who have him 
not in all their thoughts,” that whatever may 
be their rank, their talents, or their other 
acquirements, they may truly be considered 
as forming a distinct class in the moral and 
intellectual scale of human being. I recol- 
lect at this moment, how forcibly I was struck 
the day after my arrival, when conversing on 
the dark scenes from which I had so lately 
emerged, [Mrs Cappe had recently passed 
some time in the house of a fashionable rel- 
ative,| Mr L. calmly remarked, ‘“ what strange 
conduct this for accountable creatures!”? To 
a mind like his, in the remark itself there 
was nothing extraordinary ; but it wasso long 
since | had heard any sentiment of the kind 
expressed, or even adverted to, in the daily 
intercourse of life, that lseemed as if sudden- 
ly transported into a new world. 

Mr Lindsey had been educated in strict 
principles of moderate Calvinism ; and when 
he first engaged in the christian ministry, he 
saw little, if any thing, to object to, in that 
form of Christianity, which is professed in 
the Church of England. ‘ Although,” as he 
himself says in his Apology, ** he remember- 
ed it struck him at the time, as a strange, un- 
necessary entanglement, to put young men 
upon declaring and subscribing their appro- 
bation of such a large heterogeneous mass of 
positions and doctrines, as are contained in 
ber Liturgy, Articles and Homilies.” 

He had not engaged in tle Christian min- 
istry, with a view to obtain affluence or dis- 
tinction. Splendid as were his early pros- 
pects, and extensive as were his connexions 
among the great and powerful, his whole 
heart was devoted from the very first, to the 
service of his heavenly Master, to whom 
alone he considered himself as strictly ac- 
countable for the talents committed to his 
trust. Jt was therefore with the greatest 
concern and anxiety, after a stricter examina- 
tion of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, whiist resident in Dorsetshire, 
that he found many things in the Established 
Church, her Articles, her Homilies, and“her 
Liturgy, at variance as he conceived, not only 
with each other, but what was still more im- 
portant, with the doctrines and spirit of the 
Gospel. 

He had Jong resolved never to renew his 
subscription, and still further, not to accept 
any additional preferment in the Church, 
though it might not eotail upon him this ob- 
ligation ; but now all his former scruples had 
acquired great additional force, and he again 
most seriously doubted whether any consid- 
erations of utility, or probable greater use- 
fulness, could justify bis coniinuance in it. 


After enduring this most painful state of indeci- 
sion and suspense for many months, his resolution 
became fixed to resign his living. Mr Lindsey had 
no private fortune, his father had been injured by 
the extravagance of an elder son, and the property, 
which would have devolved upon Mr L. he had 
generously given up on his coming of age, to his 
only sister. His prospects of a support after leav- 
ing Catterick, were therefore of the most gloomy 
kind. His favorite wish was to open a chapel on 
the model of Dr Clarke’s Reformed Liturgy, of the 
success of which however, he was extremely doubt- 
ful, and for sometime hesitated, whether he should 
make the trial in London or in Bristol. This plan 
if it should finally succeed, could not be carried in- 
to execution for some time, and the means of im- 
mediate subsistence could be raised only by the 
sale of their furniture, plate, linen and china; and 
what was more, by the sale of the greater part of 
Mr Lindsey’s very valuabie and well chosen library, 
a sacrifice, which the scholar and the man of let- 
ters, especially if he himself, have made the selec- 
tion, will well know how to appreciate. It was 
made however, without hesitation, and without the 
expression of one word of regret. 

We bring together in this place two paragraphs 
which present a striking contrast in the situation of 
Mr Lindsey, occasioned by his obedience to the 
dictates of conscience. One relates to his duties 
while a minister of the established church, the oth- 
er to his abode at London. 

Beyond all other days, it was the delight of 
my life, to spend the Sunday with my friends 
at Catterick. The morning family prayer 
was short, bat appropriate, pious, and anima- 
ted. The Sermon at church, practical, 
serious, and instructive. At twe o’clock, be- 
fore the commencement of afternoon service, 
Mr Lindsey devoted an hour in the Church 
every Sunday, alternately to catechizing the 
children of the parish, and to expounding the 
Bible to the boys of a large school, which 
was at that time kept in the village. The 
number of the boys geoerally amounted to 
about one hundred, who formed a large cir- 
cle round him ; himself holding a Bible open 
in his hand, with which be walked slowly 
round. giving it regularly in succession to 
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the boys, each reading in his turn, the pas- 
sage about to be explained : this method, ac- 
companied by frequently recapitulating what 
had been said, and by asking them questions 
relating to it, kept them very attentive, and 
the good effects of these labors proved in ma- 
ny cases, very apparent in after-life: Mr L. 
having frequently been recognized in the 
streets of London hy some of his former Sun- 
day pupils, who gratefully acknowledged 
their obligations to him. 

After evening service, Mr Lindsey receiv- 
ed different classes of young men and women, 
on alternate Sundays in his study, for the 
purpose of instruction ; and Mrs Lindsey in 
like manner, in another apartment, had two 
classes of children, boys and girls alternately. 
The family supped at eight, after which a 
chapter in the Bible, followed by some prac- 
tical remarks, was read by Mrs Lindsey to 
the family, and the service of the day con- 
cluded by a short, appropriate prayer. 

In the following May, | realized the hope 
I had many months indulged, of visiting Mr 
and Mrs Lindsey, in London. I found them 
in a small lodging, upon the ground-floor of 
a house in Featherstone Buildings, Holborn ; 
the first floor was occupied by more affluent 
lodgers, and I had an apartment up two pair 
of stairs, in the pilgrim style. -Mr Lindsey 
had no place for the remnant of his library, 
but a small closet through the bed-chamber. 
which served at once for his study, and for 
their store-roem and cellar. The books 
were piled upon each other, and as there 
was no room fora chair or table, were so 
contrived, as that part of them should serve 
as a seat, and another part as a writing-desk. 
Under all these circumstances, Mr L. was 

cheerful, easy, and contented. 
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We have heard it cotplained respecting 
the communication of Larnaror, which we 
published last week, that it assumes the posi- 
tion that society has grown no better within 
the last thirty years; while in tact improve- 
ment has been rapid, and a most extraordina- 
ry advance taken place. We confess we did 
not understand our correspondent to speak of 
the state of the world in general; but only 
to assert that there was a great deal more of 
religion and piety in the land at that time, 
than was acknowledged in a certain paragrapb 
on which he was remarking. But the truth 
is, men are very apt to think and to speak 
on this subject without either sufficient knowl- 
edge or proper discrimination. It is to the 
last degree difficult to institute a fair com- 
parison between the days of our fathers and 
our own. They cannot be brought together 
for the purposes of comparison. No man’s 
memory can present a picture of the past so 
vivid and faithful as the scenes of the pres- 
ent; orif it be so, it is because the colors 
are retouched by prejudice and imagination. 
In either case no very fair judgment can be ex- 
pected. 

The difficulties which attend a fair com- 
parison of different eras in any respect, are 
particularly great in relation to the religious 
condition of society ; both because there is a 
great deal of sccret religion and secret irre- 
ligion, which cannot be taken into the account, 
and because upon this subject prejudice is 
particularly busy. If we look back for twen- 
ty or thirty years only, our own favorite 
feelings, and accidental associations, and per- 
sonal connexions give a coloring to our opin- 
ion, which forbids that our judgment should 
be relied on. If we go back still further,— 
say to the early days of our country—we ap- 
prebend there is a general persuasion that 
the state of religion was much higher than 
within the limits of the present generation. 
Yet on looking with a little discrimination, 
we shall find much reason to doubi it. Un- 
doubtedly the forms of religion were more 
scrupulously observed, and the number of its 
open professors greater in proportion to the 
number of the people. Religion mingled more 
frequently perhaps in the ordinary business 
of the world, and fashioned the phraseology 
of conversation, and the countenance and air 
of believers. 
that she is banished from ordinary conversa- 
tion, and ordinary walks of life, and her altar 
thrown down at our hearths; that a cold 
speculative faith has taken place in too 
many instances of that warm and zealous be- 
lief which animated the fathers; and that di- 


visions among Christians, books of controver- 


sy, and perpetual discussions, occupy the atten- 
tion and barrass the feelings, instead of the 
more quiet pursuit of experimental piety 
and holy living. 

Without doubt, there is abundant reason to 
be humbled and ashamed for the religous 
deficiences of the day. There is but too 
much lukewarmness and indevout negligence, 
which it must touch a serious heart with sad- 
ness to observe. But however great cause 
there may be for lamentation, absolutely, it is 
not clear that there is so much compara- 


tively. The same complaints of religious 


declension and growing indifference were 
quite as loud in the writings of the Mathers and 
others a hundred years ago; and their expos- 
tulacions were quite as earnest respecting the 


and of other religious observances. In those 


But now it is complained of 


days too, there was as much and as bitter con- | 
troversy, as much disputing about doctrines 
and circumstantials, as deadly jealousies and 
separations as there are now; and at tke same 
time far less of mutual forbearance and 
charity, and willingness that every man 
should believe and judge for himself. Many 
indeed are destitute of this spirit now; but 
none, comparatively speaking, possessed it 
then. And as to the violent passions which are 
sometimes indulged, and the unchristian 
curses which we sometimes hear uttered in 
christian pulpits, or sent abroad in christian 
publications, which might almost persuade us 
that a meek and lowly spirit is extinct in 
Christendom; even these serve to mark the 
religious improvement of the world. For 
they now waste themselves in impotent pas- 
sion and empty vociferation; there is now no 
persecution worse than slander. But the 
time has been, even in days most highly laud- 
ed, when these passions would have been 
vented in imprisonment and bloodshed, when 
execrations like those of Murray Street, would 
have been the signal for lighting the flames 
and leading unhappy wretches to the stake, 
or at best banishing them in disgrace and 
want. 
After all, however, we suspect that there 
are very few who are inclined to extol eith- 
er the religious, moral, or political condition 
of the past above that of the present The 
improvement’ and happiness of the day are 
too visible to leave them any apology for 
their murmurs. ‘The large class of grum- 
blers, who were forever bewailing tLe de- 
parted glory of former generations, and fore- 
seeing the speedy ruin of the world, and 
whose foreboding voices were filling the air 
with the piteous chorus of IcHasop, IcHason ; 
has become nearly extinct. Men are content 
with the present; and seem to be of Sclomon’s 
opinion, that toask “ why the former days 
were better than these,” is a foolish question 
—is “not to inquire wisely.” Their fancy 
now works upon the future instead of the 
past, and the rage for boasting in what s/all 
be has become almost as epidemic and uni 
versal as the old custom of admiring what 
has been. Possibly it may become as ridicu- 
lous and mischievous; but upon the whole it 
is a more happy and encouraging propensity. 
It excites enterprise, imparts animation, and 
stirs to action that genius which might have 
been depressed by desponding forebodings of 
the hopelessness of the future, and thus cre- 
ates the very improvement which it prom- 
ises. And in religion, we are quite sure that 
a cheerful and animated spirit, rejoicing in 
the progress of the present and anticipating 
glorious things for the future, is far more 
likely to create a hearty and thorough piety, 
than a spirit which is haunted and depressed 
by the ghost of former times. 

--- OO 

We understand that a meeting of gentle- 
men disposed to establish a Gymnasium in 
Boston. will be held in the course of the nex: 
week. We trust that it will result in meas- 
ures which shall give our city the advantages 
of such an institution. 
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In part of our impiession of the first page. 
an error occurs. In the fourth column third 
paragraph, thirtecnth line irom end, erase 
“if”. 
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Extract of a Letter from Miss Frances Wright, to 
a Gentleman in this city, containing some account 
of the commencement of her philanthropic plans 
for the Abolition of Slavery. 

Memphis, West Tennesse, Dec. 5th, 1825. 

I have been engrossed by the object on 
which I conversed with you. lessayed more 
in compliance with the opinion of my friends, 
than my own, to interest some philanthropic 
“bodies in the eastern cities, in the experi- 
ment, and in consequence opened my views 
in a little pamphlet, a copy of which you 
should have received some months since. 
There is always something awkward in 
proposing a plan of any reform whatever.— 
It seems like taking to oneself an extra por- 
tion of humanity, or of wisdom, while the pro 
bability is, it will procure for you only cred- 
it for an extra portion of vanity and pre- 
sumption. How farthis may have been my 
case, in the efforts I have made to awaken 
the attention of some leading citizens of Amer- 
ica, to a subject which has engrossed for 
some time my own, and enlisted all my feel- 
ings, | know not. Fair words and good wish- 
es the proposal has received in plenty, and 
there for some time it will probably rest.— 
Still }am convinced that’ the discussion of 
an evil, in the spirit of good temper, is al- 
waysa good. Every voice that is lifted 
against it stirs the spirit of inquiry. The 
friends of any true principle have always 
in the beginning been few in number, and 
generally weak in influence. The abolition 
of the slave trade seemed once as Herculean 
a labor as can now seem that of slavery.— 
You see I am not cast down, on the contrary, 
the more I consider the question the greater 
are my hopes. Good men, and men of cour- 
age will arise to fight the battle. In the 
mean time I shall devote my little efforts and 
slender means for the opening of the experi- 
ment, which | shall trust to see hereafter 
tried on a larger scale, and more perfect 
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I. have made a sméll purchase of land on 


“Wolfriver, 15 miles from this little Indian 
trading towa, which you will find on the banks 
of the Mississippi; dry, rolling, and second rate 
as to soil, I trust weshall secure health, while 
we shail be within convenient distance of the 
great westero navigalion. 
mate are well suitedto cotton, and will ‘ad- 
mit also good northero farming. 
ants jn the farm, we propose to open forth- 
with, are an Englishyentleman and his family, 
who, excellent farmers in their own country, 
have since had the experience of ten years 
farming in the state of Illinois. 
led to intimate acquiintance with Mr Flower 
from his singularly ¢ourageous and generous 
exertions in behalf of thescattered coloredjpop- 
ulation, hunted dowa by kidnappers, and op- 
pressed alike by lawt and Lawyers in the for- 
ests of Illinois and Indiana, and from his perse- 
verance and successful efforts, and those of his 
friends, in resisting the proposed convention 
for new modelling theconstitution, to author- 
ise the introduction of slavery. 
opened the emigration to Hayti by sending 
first, at his charge, a gentleman of intelli- 
gence to examine the political and physical 
appearance of the country, and in consequence 
of his favorable report, by outfitting twenty 
negroes, whom he had previously sheltered 
on his property, to the island, under the 
charge of the same gentleman, with letters 
to President 
industry Mr Flower Ind already proved, were 
placed on the Presid?nt’s own lands and have 
succeeded to their ovo satisfaction and ad- 
vantage, and those ofthe President. 
I first opened my vievs to him, he engaged if 
[ should ever decideon an attempt of the 
kind, to join his effors to mine—and having 
aided in the choice o/the land, he has now 
returned to Indiana t) bring down his wife 
and family, and my ster whom I left with 
them, to join me here 


The soil and cli- 


My assist- 


I was first 


He first 


Boyer, ‘These men whose 


When 


Our immediate olject will be simply to 


open a small farm, am to bring it first to sup- 
port our joint family ad the people we shall 
purchase, about half «dozen men and nearly 
the same number of women ; and gradually as 
we may find our efforts answer, and our 
means sufficient, toexend our establishment 
both for the producti of raw cotton and 
its manufacture into cbth. 


1 @ BOs. 
The Berean, a Quaker paper, published in Wil- 


mington, Delaware, givis a dialogue on the lit- 
eral interpretation of Sjripture—from which the 
following is an extract. 


Standoff. I will state several cases, in which 


i think it unwarrantatie to allegorize, or put a 
figurative meaning on ihe text. 
Paul, speaking of Christ,says, ** in whom we 
have redemption, through his blood, the for- 
ziveness of sinus.” 
gelist declares, ** If we walk in the light, as 
ae [God] is in the light, we have fellowship 
ene with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son, cleansett us from all sin.” 1. 
John, i, 7. 
came out of great tribulation, and have wash- 
ed their robes, and made them white, in the 
blood of the Lamb.” Rev. vii, 14. 


The Apostle 


Eph.1, 7, and the Evan- 


Again, ** These are they who 


Aimwell. Dost thou understand by “ blood,” 
in these texts, outward blood, that blood that 
was shed on Mount Calvary ? 

S. Certainly! And I thiok it very profane 
to consider it otherwise. 

A. Canst thou suppose, that any garment 
would have been made white, by being wash- 
ed in that blood? 

S. We must understand by the ‘ robes” 
mentioned in the text, piritual clothing. 

A. Then thou believet that spiritual cloth- 
ing may be washed in atward blood! 

S. No, I mean by the merits of that blood. 

A. The texts donot fy so, the word * mer- 
its” is not found in all he Bible. Itis a term 
of modern invention. 

S. Nevertheless, | tlink the Scriptures I 
have quoted, evidently bear that meaning, 
and warrant the use ofthe term. 

A. And I think theybeara very different 
meaning. But perhaps thou dost not per- 
ceive, that by adopting this theory, thou hast 
fallen inte a strain of allegorizing, which 
thou hast pronounced “ unwarrantable” in 
others. In the first pice, thou hast turned 
the saints’ “ robes” intoan allegory, meaning 


spiritual robes, and, setondly, the blood of 


Christ means not blood,but “ merits.” 
OB 
Stavery. The followag paragraphs are taken 
from the Memorial of thi Monthly Meeting of 
Friends in Wilmington, De, Dec. 3@ 1825. 


The American slav4 generally speaking, 
holds every earthly confort at the pleasure 
of his owner. Wife, clildren, home, are to 
him precarious enjoymetts ; he is often depriv- 
ed of them in a momentof time. The degra- 
dation incident to thiscondition, is made a 
pretext for governing hm by the most crael 
and iniquitous !aws, wiilst the means of in- 
struction are withheldjor prohibited. The 
abolition of that brancl of trade carried on 
with the coast of Africa had an effect to en- 
hance the price of slales in the American 
market,and hence the aising them for sale, 
has become a regular aid lucrative business 
in many parts of UnitedStates. A constant 
internal trathc is carr#d on; families are 
broken up, all the ties kindred are torn 
asunder, and these vicims of unparalleled 
injustice and cruelty, ay driven under the 
whip, and in fetters, fom state to state.— 
Even in the spot wherethe National Legis- 
lature convenes, and ovr which it exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction, he sound of the gal- 
ling chains mingles wth the voice of the 
orator, boasting of the teedom of his coun- 
try! And to add to thefleformity, if that be 
possible, of this monst@ of iniquity, to in- 
struct a slave, or to emacipate him is a vio- 
lation of the law, in sonp parts of the Union, 
and punished as acrimé¢! Such is a part of 
the policy which was tqbe founded “in the 
pure and immutable priciples of private mo- 
rality.”” Such are som¢of the traits of that 
“free government,” which was to be “ ex- 
emplified by all the attrbutes which can win 
the affections of its citizins, and command the 
respect of the world” ! P 
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In this state the number of slaves, com- 
pared with that of the white population, is 
small; and even avarice itself might give this 
as a reason for their emancipation. From 
the year 1790 to 1810, there was a progres- 
sive decrease; but the last census presents 
us with the alarming fact, that they have lat- 
terly increased in numbers, and shows in re- 
lation to the whites, a comparative increase 
of about five to one; thus affording additional 
reasons for the prompt interference of the 
legislature. 

Experience has demonstrated that volunta- 
ry, rewarded labor, is more profitable than 
the compulsory, reluctant, unrequited drudg- 
ery of slaves. Thus, those states that have 
emancipated or excluded them, have increas- 
ed in wealth, strength and resources, great- 
ly beyond those which keep them. One of 
these lust, which a few years ago was the 
first, is now but the thifd, and will soon be 
in all probability the fourth state in the Union. 
Slavery, then, isa canker worm, that preys 
upon the vitals of the physical and moral 
systems. ‘The first glance of the eye, over 
the land burdened with the evil, betrays its 
presence. Fields, fences, roads, buildings, 
the price of property, all declare it. On the 
contrary, wherever it has been abolished, 
real property bas risen in value, internal im- 
provements have rapidly advanced; all inter- 
ests have been promoted, and the happiness of 
all classes increased. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
MILTON’S NEW WORK.--NO. IV. 


Since my last number, I have seen a short 
notice of this work extracted from the Lon- 
don Evangelical Magazine, which laments in 
the most pathetic manner over the awful 
heresies which it diseloses. ‘The writer ex- 
presses with “a pang of regret,” his belief 
that the work is genuine, and that it was 
written in the maturity of the author’s pow- 
ers! He says, ** it is harrowing to the feel- 
ings,” “it is but too lamentably evident,” 
that his views were “ in many essential par- 
ticulars wretchedly erroneous and unscriptu- 
ral.’ He then goes on to state in his own 
words, which, like a true partizan, he makes 
as offensive as possible, the several points in 
which Milton erred; and lest a true state- 
ment should not be bad enough, he adds to 
it the downright falsehood that he was a Hu- 
manitarian. This is what a friend of mine 
would call lying for the sake of the Truth. | 
will not express any surprise at this, because 
I have seen something like it very often.— 
Any thing to excite odium ; any thing to des- 
troy the credit of a great man, who. differs 
from the majority. These are the Major 
Noahs of the Church, who hold that all ts fair 
an polemics. ‘ 

Now | am quite as much satisfied as any 
one can be, that Milton has advanced most 
erroneous opinions in the present work, and 
I regret to findit so. But it is not so new a 
thing to find a great man io an error, that 
we need be astonizhed at it, and lift up our 
voices in horror and execration. I thank 
God, that I can believe Milton to have been 
great, good, honest and religious, notwith- 
standing any strange opinions he may have 
held. I never thought of him as a model or 
authority, nor of any other man. My faith 
dves not rest on human opinion, and there- 
fore it disturbs me not to find such men go- 
ing astray. But writers like the one I have 
quoted, depend so much on human system 
and tradition, the fabric of orthodox author- 
ity and great names is so important to them 
that they are thrown into consternation at 
once, the moment a distinguished man de- 
clares himself unsound. It is taking away so 
much from the support of their system, and 
forthwith he must be cried down, and made 
of no consequence, and his influence destroy- 
ed, even by falsehood, if it cannot be done 
otherwise. Any thing, after losing his au- 
thority, rather than haveit thrown into the 
scale onthe other side. Thus this same 
kind-hearted writer, for fear lest the Bap- 
tists should quote his name in their favor, is 
very anxious to assure them that itis good 
for nothing, and tells them that their “ tri- 
umph must bein some degree moderated 
by the circumstance that his extreme het- 
erodoxy in other particulars must forever 
annihilate him as a theological authority.”— 
So much does he think of authority. But 
those who have more correct feelings on this 
subject will feel neither anger nor alarm at 
his deviation from their opinions. It can do 
nothing to shake their faith, or unsettle the 
foundation of Christianity; and as to any 
“triumph” ia the gain of a great name, it is 
a childish feeling, which only a small mind 
would be vexed by. Truth not names—scrip- 
ture not men—this is the true Christian 
ground. And they who take this ground, 
though it be a satisfaction to them to find the 
opinion of those whom they respect coinci- 
dent with their own, yet will not think all 
dishonest and impious who differ, nor load 
them on that account with infamy and abuse, 
nor even misrepresent, and falsify their opin- 
ions. 

But observe how pitifully this writer—I 
do not know but Il am noticing him beyond 
his desert; yet I shall be excused I trust for 
the sake of the general princip!e to be infer- 
red (he is not the only one who reminds us 
of the Ass kicking the dead Lion)—observe, [ 
say how he contrives to state Milton’s obnox- 
ious opinions in the words which shall con- 
vey the most odious impression ; thus ren- 
dering it evident that his only purpose is to 
excite prejudice and dislike—a mode of po- 
lemic procedure in which some men have a 
singular skill. Thus he says : 

** He believed the Son of God to be noth- 
ing more than an exalted creature :—he held 
the materiality and death of the human soul : 
he denied the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone without works :—he maintained, in un- 
qualified terms, the total abrogation of the 
Decalogue :—he resolved the institution of the 
Sabbath into a mere matter of expediency :— 
he pleaded for the lawfulness of polygamy :— 
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and he professed his belief that the deity is 
possessed of some palpable fi and is agi- 
tated by passions similar to those which are 
common to the human bosom.” 

Now we do say, that.a candid writer, de- 
signing to inform the public of Milton’s opin- 
ions fairly, and according to the truth, would 
not have dared to make this partial and gar- 
bled statement. Correct in the great points 
but that kind of correctness which is extorted 
from a personal enemy, and which in the 
very utterance he will contrive to have the 
effect of falsehood. If Milton were now liy- 
ing, and engaged in a warm Controversy on 
these points, it would have been expected 
that an adversary would deal thus disingen. 
uously, for few controversialists have the 
magnanimity to use proper fairness. But 
only a very mean spirit would thus vilify 
the dead, and do the utmost to poison the 
good ieeling of the world toward a venerated 
name. 

But | have come to my limits, and must 
pursue these remarks, if it be worth while, 
another time. Lrnor. 

~~ @Ge«-— 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Epiror,—I would make the inquiry, 
through the medium of your paper, whether 
the admirable volume of sermons on the char- 
acter and offices of Christ, by Rev H. Ware, Jr. 
cannot be published as one of the tracts of 
the Unitarian Associatiou? It is very de- 
sirable that this work should be in a cheaper 
form and mere extensively circulated. I 
know of no work so well adapted to the 
wants of the community, or so well calcula- 
ied to make converts to Unitarianism. The 
fact is, that the great mass of professing 
Christians in orthodox churches, are in re- 
ality unitarian in their belief. As soon as 
they come to explain themselves, the trinity 
vanishes from their creed. They are indeed 
trightened with the name Unitarian, and 
boldly denounce all of that faith. But make 
them acquainted with our real sentiments, 
and then opposition ceases, and their fears 
are dissipated. 

An instance of this kind has lately oc- 
curred in my parish. Ap orthodox emissary, 
who was visiting among us, took occa- 
sion to call upon a Lady, who has taken 
great interest in all benevolent undertakings, 
and who is called orthodox in sentiment.— 
By the way, she is the wife of one of my 
very wealthiest parishioners. He informed 
her that her minister was leading her to hell 
—that he denied the divinity of Christ—and 
his atonement. Her fears were indeed a- 
roused ; but being an honest woman, and on 
good terms with me, she called to inquire 
into the truth of the information. I told her 
that I had not then time to converse on the 
subject, but would give her a book which 
contained my views. She has just returned 
the book, and expresses an entire satisfac- 
tion with the views there presented ; says 
they are exactly the seatiments which she 
has derived from Scripture; that it is the 
best exposition of these important doctrines 
she eversaw ; and hopes | shall be able to 
furnish her with more books of an equally 
interesting and evangelical character. This 
ciicumstance induces me to wish that the 
work might be published in a cheap form, so 
that we poor country clergymen may circu- 
late it largely. Yours, &c. 

6 @e~-- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Mr Eprror,—I am pleased to see your pa- 
ges adorned with a biographical sketch of 
Dr Priestley. Great exertions have been 
made by our orthodox brethren to misrepre- 
sent his true character and opinions. A few 
weeks since, a circumstance occurred in this 
town, which will illustrate my assertion. A 
conscientious Christian of the orthodox faith, 
aman of good understanding and much read- 
ing, called upon his minister, a reputed Uni- 
tarian, to borrow books. In the course of 
conversation, he took occasion to utter many 
severe denunciations against that wicked, 
impious infidel—Dr Priestley. When ques- 
tioned as to the source of his information on 
this subject, he replied, that his impressions 
had been received from the Recorder, and 
from his orthodox friends in the neighboring 
parish. The minister went to his study, and 
cut the title page from a volume of Dr Priest- 
ley’s sermons. Without making any remarks, 
he handed him the book in this state. 

Not long after the good Calvinist returned 
the work. He had been so pleased with it, 
as to peruse its contents two or three.times 
over. He suid it was upon the whole the 
best volume of discourses he had ever read; 
and that the man who could give such excel- 
lent rules for acquiring habitual devotion 
must be an experienced and pious Christian. 
After having thus bestowed great praise on 
the -whole book, and the most extravagant 
encomiums on particular parts, he was coolly 
informed that these were the sermons of Dr 
Priestley. He was unwilling to bélieve the. 
information, till the minister took out the ti- 
tle page, and carefully placed it in its former 
situation, which produced conviction. After 
a short pause he thus addressed the minister, 
—Sir, I begin to believe that there is no de- 
péndence to be placed upon the leaders of 
our party. I believe they practice much 
deception on us of the uneducated class; 
their assertions will no longer pass with me 
for fact, nor their unfair quotations for argu- 
ment. 

Thus it appears that the Recorder is do- 
ing some good to the cause of religion, 
and great injury to the cause of Calvinism. 
This point I can further illustrate by many facts 
which I have collected in the different places 
where I have been engaged in teaching school, 
and which [ will communieate for the Regis- 
ter, if desired. A Country Scuoo-master. 

; ~-O@e-..- , 
_ It is strange, says Dr Jortin, “ that christ. 
ian Emperors of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries should suffer themselves to be called your 
Eternity, your Divinity, your Godship,” The 
title, our “‘ divinity,” we are told, was actu- 


ally assumed both by Honorius and Theo- 
dosius. 
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This fact naturally gives rise to the gore 
tion that, how strange soever it may be, t “ 
these men shpuld impiously assume this — e, 
it is not strange that $0 unscriptural a et 
trine as that of the Trinity, and the 4 i- 
ty of Jesus Christ with God, should ae we 
easily received among  aigargiy ete ia 
accustomed to hear the title of ge y : 
and ** Godship” &c. applied to mortal, sintu 
man. 
It is to be regrette . 
vocate the 
eel pe be willing to inqure more patient- 
ly into its origin, and understand how easily 
the most strange and inconsistant theories 
were made popular, in the early ages of the 
church, with a people accustomed to gross 


and debasing superstitions. 


i 
d that those who so stren- 
octrine of the trinity, 
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NINETEENTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
[ro yanvary 28.] 

[x Senate. Mr Holmes moved that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of making further provision for 
furnishing merchant vessels with medicine chests, 
for their being properly provided with medicines 
suitable and necessary for each voyage- 
dler, from the Committee on the Militia, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a bill authorising the 
printing and distribution of the Infantry Tactics, 
or rules for the exercises and manwuvres of the In- 
fantry of the U. States, and the general regulations 
of the Army ; which was read and passed for a sec 
ond reading. 61).000 copies are ordered to be print- 
ed by Cummings and Hilliard, to be distributed 
among the several states and territories, and the 
District of Columbia, for the use of the militia, and 
$15,000 is appropriated to defray the expense of 
printing, binding, &c. Mr Marks presented a pe- 
tition of sundry agriculturists, citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying that such a duty may be laid on 
foreign ardent spirits as may prevent its importa- 
tion; and Mr M. moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on agriculture. 

Mr Harrison laid the following resolution on the 
table. 

Resolved, That the President of the U. States be re- 
quested to lay before the Senate the Message of Mr 
Jefferson, recommending an expedition across the 
continent to the mouth of Colombia river, together 
with any other information which he may possess, 
and think proper to communicate in relation to the 
same subject. 

~~e@e--- 

In tne House. The Committee to whom was 
referred the memorial of Israel Phillips, formerly a 
Post Captain in the Navy of U. States to be restor- 
ed to his rank, reported, that the petitioner have 
leave to withdraw his petition. Mr Forsyth, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported a 
bill to provide for the apprehension and delivery of 
deserters from French ships, in the portsof the 
U. States. Mr Little, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary claims, made an unfavorable report on 
the memorial of the officers and soldiers of the 
Rhode Island brigade of the revolutionary army, 
their heirs, and representatives ; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 

Mr Basset, from the select Committee on so much 
of the President’s Message as relates to that subject, 
reported the following bill; 

‘4 Bill to carry into effect certain resolutions of 
Congress, relative to General George Washington. 


dollars 





Be it enacted &c. That the sum of 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria 
ted, to carry into effect a resolution of Congress pas- 
sed 24th Dec. 1799, directing a Marble Monument 
to be erected in the Capitol, in honor of the mem- 
ory of Gen. GEorncE WAsHINGTON. 

And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid sum 
shall be expended under the direction of the Pres- 
ident of the U. States, in carrying the aforesaid res- 
olution into effect. 

And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
have effect from and after the passing thereof.” 

Mr Stewart of Penn. offered the following ; 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be instructed 
to report to this House an estimate of the probable 
expense of completing a system of canals along the 
Atlantic sea-board, from Boston to N. Orleans, em- 
bracing the Barnstable and Buzzard’s bay, the Rar- 
itan and Delaware, the Chesapeake and Delaware, 
the Dismal Swamp, and the Florida canals, with the 
several links to connect them with the Mississippi ; 
also an estimate of the expense of completing the 
proposed system of forts and fortifications, with their 
armaments, and the annual expense of preserving 
and keeping them in repair ; specifying such of the 
said forts and fortifications as will be rendered un- 
necessary or less useful by the execution of the said 
system of canals; and, also, presenting a compara- 
tive view of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the two systems in point 0° economy, and for the 
purposes of National defence, and of protecting and 
facilitating ouc commercial operations in peace 
and in war. 


The Speaker laid before the House a communi- 
cation from the Department of War, transmitting 
a Report from the chief Engineer, in which he sta- 
ted that the Corps of Cadets may be increased to 
the extent of twenty, in addition to the number 
now authorised, with a very trifling increase of 
expense for compensation to the additional profes- 
sors that it might be necessary to employ, as they 
might be detailed for that duty from the graduates 
of the Academy ; but it would be necessary to incur 
the expense of providing quarters for them, and 
also for the Cadets that might be added to the 
Corps. If the increase should exceed twenty, it 
would be necessary to incur the expense of employ- 
ing an assistant teacher of French in addition to the 
number recommended in a communication to the 


Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. 


On motion of Mr Allen of Massachusetts, the 
Committee of Ways and Means were instructed to 
‘nguire into the expediency of reducing the exist- 
‘hg duties on imported sugars. 


Mr Chan- | 








STATE LEGISLATURE. 








In SENATE. -The committee to whom was com- 
mitted the bill for the relief of Poor Debtors arrest- 
ed on execution for debt, reported the same with 
several amendments, which were adopted, and the 
bill committed, as amended, to Messrs. Gray, Bur- 
nell and Grennell. 

A resolution from the House, appointing a 
committee to consider the expediency of reducing 
the compensation of Public Officers, was read, and 
nonconcurred, 

The resolve granting money to Bridgewater A- 
cademy, was passed, and sent down for concur- 
rence. 

BILLS PASSED TO BE ENGROSSED, Springfield 
Card Manufacturing Company—Enfield Manufac- 
turing Company—-New England Glass Bottle Com- 
pany—Essex Marire Rail Way Company—Female 
Classical Seminary—Fifth Massachusetts Turnpike 
—and the Salisbury Woollen Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The bill providing further remedies for Land- 
lords and Tenants, and the amendment thereto, 
proposed by Mr Savage, were called up. The a- 
mendment was adopted, and the bill passed to be 
engrossed in concurrence with the House, as a- 
mended. Sent down for concurrence. 

A bill to establish a School of Agriculture at 
Dummer Academy, was read once, ordered to be 
printed, and assigued to Thursday next for a sec- 
ond reading. 

The bill to incorporate the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Theological Education at Cambridge, 
passed to be engrossed, and was sent down for con- 
currence. 

-»-@@0«- 

In tHE Hovsr. The House concurred in the 
amendment proposed by the Senate to the Bill 
to incorporate the Liberty Square Warehouse Com- 
pany. 

The House also reconsidered the vote by which 
an amendment was adopted in concurrence, to 
the Bill to incorporate the Proprietors of But- 
ler’s Row in the city of Boston, and concurred in 
the new amendment proposed thereto by the Sen- 
ate. 

Report declaring the inexpediency of Legislating 
on the subject of requiring constables to give bonds 
in the serving of civil process, was agreed to. 

The resolve respecting the preservation of Prov- 
incetown Harbor was passed in concurrence. 

A Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of regulating by law the width of the 
rim of cart and wagon wheels. 

A message was received from the Governor, stat- 
ing that since his last message he had received no 
information proper or necessary to be communi 
cated relating to the claim on the United States, 
and that the agent at Washington uad resigued his 
situation. 

The bill to incorporate the Salem and Boston 
Stage Coach Company, was rejected. 

Petitions of Joseph W Carlton and others, in be- 
half of the petition for the Merrimac Canal Bank— 
of John Tappan and others, for incorporation foi 
the purpose of distribution of religious tracts, were 
read and committed. 

Messrs Sears, Lincola and Farly, were appoint- 
cd a committee to consider the expediency of so 
altering the times now established by law for the 
Banks to make their semi-annual returns, as to ena- 
ble the Legislature to receive said returns within 
the first week of their several sessions. 

On motion of Mr Davis, of S. it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banks be in- 
structed to inquire whether any, and if any, what 

Banking Institution within this Commonwealth, has 
failed to make its last semi-annual return, within 
the time limited by law, and report such remedy, 
in case such violations should be found to exist, as 
they shall think expedient. 

Mr Phillips, of Salem, from the select committee 
on the resolves from the Senate, on the subject of 
the claim of this Commonwealth on the United 
States, reported resolves declaring that in the opin- 
ion of this Legislature, the strenuous and persever- 
ing efforts of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, in urging the adoption of all necessary 
measures for an immediate settlement of the claim, 
is due alike to the character, the rights and the in- 
terest, of the State ; and requesting the Governor 
to transmit a copy of that resolve, with the pream- 
ble, to those Senators and’ Representatives. 

On motion of Mr Lincoln, of Worcester, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banks and 
Banking be directed to inquire whether any of the 
Banks within this Commonwealth have violated 
any of the provisions of their several acts of incor- 
poration, either in the issue of their bills, or in the 
manner of transacting their business. 


The resolve granting halfa township of land to 
Sanderson Academy was rejected, in compliance 
with the report of the Committee on Education. 

; 


CITY AFFAIRS. 
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BoARD oF ALDERMEN, Jan. 30. The Mayorand 
Alderman Kobbins were joined to the Committee 
to whom was referred the application of a Commit- 


tee of Brunswick, Maine. And an application of 
sundry sufferers by fire in Topsham, Maine, for re- 
lief, was committed to the same Committee. Peti- 
tion of Joshua Davis, praying that a street, thirty 
feet wide, (to include a passage way of-six feet 
wide,) may be laid out from Washington street to 
extend easterly to the dyke, and for that purpose 
offering as much of his land as the Surveyors of 
the Highways may deem right and proper. The 
Mayor and Alderman Robbins, were joined to the 
Committee og the subject of uniting the offices of 
City Marshal and Health Commissioner. The 
Committee to whom was referred the subject of the 
frequent false alarms of the citizens by ringing of 
bells, at the north part of the city, made a report, 
upon which it was 

Ordered, That the several Committees of the 
Districts be authorised. to make agreements with the 
several Committees of the different churches which 
have bells, to have places of deposite for their keys 
and to engage persons to attend to the same. 

The Committee on the application of B. L. Weld, 
to have a communication opened between Pear] 
and Atkinson-street, made a report, recommending 
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expense to the city not exceeding $600 

Common Covuncit, Jan, 30. An order passed 
making an additional appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars for the directors of the House of Indus- 
try. 

Orders passed authorising the Committee on 
Neck Lands to select and offer for sale on or before 
the 4th of April next, ten house lots from the city’s 
land on the west side of Washington street. Also, 
to cause surveys to be made of all the marsh and 
flats lying in and about South Boston line, so called, 
from the southern extremity of Front street, &c. as 
will enable them fairly to investigate and determine 
what measures, in their opinion will most contrib- 
ute to the city’s interest in relation to the petition 
of T. K. Jones and others. , 





 FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








LATE FROM Iyp1A The Burmese war was still 
without any immediate prospect of termination.— 
The head quarters of the British army were still at 
Prome, from which intelligence was received to 
August. The troops were still in their quarters, 
waiting for the rainy serson to be over. The sick- 
ness in the army had abated. 
much more healthy than Rangoon. The cholera 
morbus prevailed to a considerable extent, particu- 
larly among the natives at Calcutta, and in other 
parts of India, but at the latest dates it had in some 
degree abated, in consequence, it is supposed, of the 
cool weather. Calcutta, Sept, 8. 


Extract of a Letler, dated Lima Sept, 28. The 
French are gradually increasing their force here— 
it now consists of two frigates, including one that 
arrived about a month ago, two 20 gun brigs, and 
one barque of 22 guns—all concentrated at this 
port. Previous to my leaving Coquimbo a number 
of us attended the funeral of our Consul, Mr Stewart, 
who had been laboring under a consumption, and 
was on the eve of his departure to the U. States, 
when he died. Balt. Gaz 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 











IMpEACHMENT. The Senate of this Common- 
wealth is now engaged in trying Samuel Blagge, 
tisq. for maladministration and misconduct in the 
offices of Notary Public and Justice of the Peace. 
he offence alledged is, that the defendant granted 
cirtificates of protection as American Citizens, to 
persons who had never appeared before him, or ta- 
éen the necessary oath. 


Eye inrirnmAry. We are happy to hear that 
the subscriptions for the establishment of that use- 
ful Institution, the Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
on a permanent basis, already amount to a respec- 
table sum, and that a meeting is to be called ina 
few days to organize the Society. 

INsrirUTION FoR Savincs. The amount of the 
funds of the Provident Institution for Savings of this 
city, according to the annual report, is $750,225, 
to the credit of 5415 depositors. 


Wasuincoron, Jan. 26. It is said that a Treaty 
is, or is about to be concluded, with the Creek In- 
dians, satistactory in so far as will prevent a total 
breach of friendly intercourse with them. They 
agree to confirm the Treaty of February last, by 
yielding possession of all the land ceded by it, ex- 
cept a strip beyond the Chatahoochie, comprising 
perhaps one-€ighth of the whole cession. This ar- 
rangement, it will occur to the reader, must take 
the form of a Treaty, which will, of necessity, have 
to pass under review of the Senate. In that body, 
therefore, the subject will be investigated, and, 
upon its decision, wili depend the question be- 
tween accepting the new, or holding to the old Trea- 
ty (of February last.) 

Suppesing the new Treaty to be ratified by the 
senate, it has been suggested that, yielding so 
much, it would be satisfactory to Georgia. _‘I’his, 
we apprehend, is a mistake. What may be the 
particular epinions of her Representatives in Con- 
gress, we cannot undertake to say, but we do 
know, that the Legislature of the State has em- 
phatically declared that it stands by the Treaty, 
the whole Treaty, and nothing but the Treaty. So 
decisively has its determination been pronouaced, 
we do not think any change in it probable, what- 
ever may be the revolution of parties in the 
State, both parties agreeing entirely upon this 
point. 

As we look at the matter, we consider the object 
of Georgia as essentially gained, by acquiring pos- 
session of seven-eighths of the land in controversy. 
There remains, as a subject of dispute, one-eighth 
ofthe land, upon which a writ of ejectment (or 
whatever other name the process may go by) 
may be tried, to determine the validity of the 
title which Georgia claims, under the Treaty 
of February last, to have acquired to the whole land 
which that Treaty professes to cede. The Courts 
of the United States will hear and determine this 
question, fairly and impartially ; a.d Georgia has 
never for a moment, we are persuaded, looked to 
any other decision of itthan such as could be ar- 
rived at by the forms of law. Whatever the de- 
cision may be, it will be readily acquiesced in.— 
This view of the question, of course, takes it for 
granted that anew Treaty has been, or will be 
made, as reported, and supposes its ratification by 
the Senate. Nat. Int. 


PANAMA Misston. The subject of the Panama 
Mission has, it will be seen, been introduced into 
the House of Representatives, by Mr Miner, of 
Pennsylvania. We have no indications, by which 
to judge of the feelings of either House of Congress 
on the subject, further than that there is a division 
of opinion in relation to it. How it happens, we 
know not, but so it is, that there appears to be a 
great indifference to the subject in the public mind. 
We shall probably find it more excited, when the 
measure comes to be openly discussed. 


UnFroRTUNATE OccuRRENCE. On Sunday night 
last, Mr Franklin, adeafand dumb man of 
Caneadea, in this county, went to the house of a 
Mr Petit, in Franklinville, Cattaraugus county, as 
is supposed to gain admittance, Mr Petit hearing a 
noise at the door, inquired several times who was 
there. Fearing some persons were there that in- 
tended him no good, as he received no answer, he 
got out of bed, took down his rifle and fired at the 
door. The ball passed through the body of Mr 
Franklin, who dropped down dead at the door.— 
Mr Petit immediately delivered himself up to jus- 
tice. Mr F. was an indystrious, ingenious and res- 
pectable man, and his loss is much regretted by his 
many respectable relatives and friends. 

Allegany Republican. 

Haverui.., Jan. 21. Among other reasons for 
a Bankrupt Law, is this, viz:—Whena mechanic 
or trader now fails, he is generally obliged to run 
away from,the place of his business to avoid perpet- 
nal embarrassment. Thus in the course of a few 
years, a town looses a considerable part of its pop- 
ulation. But under a bankrupt Jaw, insolvents 
might renew their business in their old stands, and 
the towns wherein they live receive the benefit of 
their industry 


Amuerst, N. H. Jan. 28. Fire. We hear from 
Dunstable that on Monday night last, the new 
house belonging to the Factory Corporation which 
was building, for the occupancy of Mr Haven, 
their agent, was consumed by fire. It caught about 
ten o’clock, and the building was so completely en- 
veloped in flames before discovered, that it was 
impossible to save it or its contents. The house 
was nearly finished, and we hear that Mr Haven 
had moved in part of his furniture, to the amount 








of 4 or 500 dollars, which he lost—and that the 
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that one be opened, providing it can be done at an 
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carpenters also lost a considerable amount in tools. 
The Corporation had some insurance on the build- 
ing. ¥ 

Oup AcE. Mrs Mary Stocker, in the 103d year 
of her age, is now living in Galway, N, Y. She 
never saw any Teatill she was 17 years old, nora 
Potatoe till she was 20. When Tea first came into 
use, the women used to Carry cups and sauCers in 
their pockets when they paida visjt. The men 
were, at first, afraid to plant Potatoes, lest it should 
be impossible to root them out. 


Miut Powers. It is ascertained by the report 
of the Engineers, that a perpetual water power can 
be constructed in Salem, capable of putting in mo- 
tion sixty mill powers, each sufficient to drive one 
pair of six feet mill stones. ; 


Goop ExamrLE. A Committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, has recommended an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal—500,000 to a Lateral Canal or Rail Road 
to Baltimore—and 500,000 to Susquehannah Ca- 
nal. 

Autrep Banxs. The Editor of the Portsmouth 
Journa! thinks the Allied Banks deserve the thanks 
of the public for having restored the bill circula- 
tion to its proper level. 


Mai Rosgery. The mail between Hallowell 
and Portland was rifled of its contents on the 15th 
inst. in or near Cumberland, 


Expiosion. By the explosion of Mr Garesche’s 
powder works, at Wilmington, Del. one man and 
four horses were killed, and the grinding and glaz- 
ing mills, several hhds. of sulphur, and about 2000 
Ibs of powder were destroyed. 


PrraAcy, AND ATTEMPT TO Murnper. A Cap- 
tain of an Oyster Sloop, on his passage from Con- 
necticut to New Jersey, through the Sound, in the 
night season, was attacked by two men, whom he 
had overheard forming a conspiracy to despatch him 
and rob the vessel of two or three hundred dollars, 
With a fortitude equal to the emergency, he step- 
ped lightly furward, and armed himself with two 
hand-spikes, which he kept by his side, and con- 
tinued at the helm. In a few moments one of the 
men invited him to drink some warm toddy, with 
which, he said, they had been regaling themselves ; 
this he declined, and after being pressed with great 
earnestness, absolutely refused ; at this moment his 
comrade appeared and presented a musket at the 
Captain, which providentially missed fire, on which 
he siezed a hand-spike and gave his assailant a 
blow on the head, which felled him senseless into 
the cabin, and the other fled to the bow of the ves- 
sel, where the Captain who had recovered the 
musket from the wounded robber, and secured him 
below, compelled the other to keep his station till the 
vessel reached New York, where the ruffians were 
delivered to the Police. 











On the 18th inst, in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, Mr Webster, noticing the 
length of the debate on the Judiciary bill, observed 
‘** A longer time has already been consumed on this 
bill, than was taken by our fathers, in forming the 
entire Judicial System, with all the other mighty 
matters they had upon their hands.” ‘The bill has 
passed the House ‘The bench of the Supreme 
Court will receive an accession of three new judges, 
should it pass the Senate. 

One dollar bills, of the Eagle bank, Boston, al- 
tered to ten, are in circulation and well executed. 


We understand, says the Georgetown Gazette of 
the 13th inst. that the boiler of the steam boat Pee 
Dee, bursted on her way from here to Cheraw, and 
killed a white man and a black man. 

Ruth Wheeler, a cancer doctress in Providence, 
brought an action against a Mr Hill, to recover pay 
for attending upon his wife, and dressing her can- 
cer ten different times. It appeared in evidence 
that Mrs Hill had no cancer, but a scropbulus hu- 
mor, and that the quack had applied vitrol to the 
supposed cancer in such quantities as to seriously 
injure the patient, The plaintiff was nonsuited, on 
the ground that a person undertaking any profes- 
sion, must possess skill in the exercise of that pro- 
fession, to entitle him to recover. 

The total amount of Coinage at our Mint since its 
first establishment, is only $23,650,000, scarcely 
two dollars a head for an increasing population. 


The Treasury of South Carolina contains a sur- 
plus of $70,000, which is to be appropriated for In- 
ternal Improvements. 


Daily stages now run between Buffalo and Cleave- 
land, Ohio, It is little more than five years since 
the mail was carried through the whole of this 
route, which is 200 miles, upon the back of a horse, 
and only once a week. : 


Within twenty years, the State and People of 
Penn. on internal improvements, have actually ex- 
pended more than a million and a half of dollars. 


A Schoolmaster, named Blake, at Salisbury, Ver. 
in attempting to chastise a scholar for misconduct, 
was resisted by an elder brother of the lad named 
Howard, aged 18. Ina contest that ensued, the 
latter was killed by an accidental blew from Mr 
Blake, who has given himself up for trial. 


The Poultney, (Vermont,) Spectator states that 
a female, apparently about twenty five years of age, 
in a state of mental derangement, and almost des- 
titute of clothing, is wandering about Vermont.— 
She speaks frequently of Connecticut river, and says 
her father’s name is Asa. She can give no account 
of herself. 

Weicats AND MEAsurRgEs. In the origin of mea- 
sures and weights for the exchange of commodi- 
ties, (according to President Adams’ valuable Es- 
say,) the fingers, hands, arms, and feet were used 
for linear measurement. But a law of Howel Dwa, 
Prince of Wales, who died in 948, as quoted by 
Lord Kaimes, exhibits one of the most curious mea- 
sures of capacity that we have ever heard of. It 
runs thus— 

** If any one kill or steal a cat that guards the 
Prince’s granary, he forfeits a milch ewe, with her 
lamb; or as much wheat as will cover the cat 
when suspended by the tail, the head touching the 
ground.” 

A bill is under discussion in the legislature of Va, 
for prohibiting widowers from marrying sisters of 
their deceased wives. 


BARBARITY. A most disgraceful occurrence took 
place at Thame, in Oxfordshire, England, on the 
12th ult. A poor bull was led forth to be baited 
for the heartless amusement of a set of despicable 
savages, and in the course of half an hour, the 
end of his tongue was literally torn in pieces by the 
dogs, and exhibited by a scoundrel to the surround- 
ing popmlace. The mob not satisfied with this in- 
human act of cruelty, continued their horrid diver- 
sion for nearly two hours loyger, till the animal, 
worn down with fatigue, and bending beneath the 
weight of his accumulated sufferings, actually ex- 
pired at the stake ! 


It is related of Professor Mezzofanti, of Bologni, 
a celebrated linguist, that he speaks thirty two 
living and dead languages very accurately, in a va- 
riety of dialects; he has also acquired one lan- 
guage which is neither written nor printed, that of 
the Gypsies; this language is believed to be only a 
corrupt dialect, of some Parias of Hindostan. 


Maxine Pins sy STEAM. An immense structure 
is now building near London, by Messrs Taylor and 
Wright, for the manufacture of pins. The building 
is 185 feet long, 40 feet wide and fifty feet high; 
it contains 120 windows besides loop holes. The 
pins aré to be made entire, by one blow of the ma- 
“hinery, at the rate of 10,000 per minute ; they are 
for export trade. 


There are said #0 be now in New South Wales, 
(Botany Bay,) upwards of 12,000 male convicts, 
while the females do not amount to more than as 
many hundrede, * 
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BOSTON, FEB. 4, 1826. 


Coup WEATHER. The cold on ° aa 
morning last, in this city was, we Mae 
severe than it has been since the year 1780 At 
6 o’clock the mercury stood at 14 below @ “At 10 
o’clock atO0. The 19th of January 1810 (the cold 
Friday”) was colder through the whole day, thoush 
the mercury was at no time lower than 9 below . 

ALDEN Braprorp, Esq. proposes to deliver in this 
sity, a course of Lectures on the Evidences and 
Doctrines of Natural and Revealed Religion ; the 
first Lecture to be given on the evening of ‘next 
mart day, at half past six o’clock, in Pantheon 

all. 
HARVARD University. In our Postscfipt, last 
week, we oniitted the following Committees, chos- 


en by the WE seers to examine the students. In 
Chemistry ar INStUPahH tory Rey. 7. M. Harrts, 








D. D. John Gorham, M.D. Hon. F. 

Joseph Tilden, and Thad: a Harrie oe — 
In Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, &@ John 
Lowell, LL.D. Asahel Stearns, LL. D. Profes- 
sor Andrews Norton, Rev. John Pierce, D, D and 
Rev. Convers Framcis. ; » 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr Amos Cummings to Miss Rebec- 
ca Hopkins ; Mr Jacob Ulman to Miss Margaret 
eldest daughter of Mr Noah Harrington ; Mr 
Charles Hubbard to Miss Amelia J. Ripley. 

Mr Alexander Hopkins to Miss Catharine Veazie. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr Barrett, 
Mr Edward Fitch Hall to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
aig youngest daughter of Joseph H. Pierce, 

sq. 3 
By the Rev. Mr Dwight, Mr. Thomas Kilham, of 
Hillsborough, N. H. to Miss Eliza B. Tileston, of 
this city. . 

By the Rev. Mr Ware, Mr Israel Lombard to 
Miss Mary Nickerson, both of this city. 














DEATHS, 


In this city, Mr James V. Babson, aged 26, for- 
merly of Providence ; Mrs Minah, wife of Mr Ed- 
ward Prescott, aged 28; Stephen Gorham, Esq. 
aged 79; Mrs Sarah Gildes, aged 24. 

On Saturday evening last, James Morgan, aged 
45—the faithful and indefatigable Captain of the 
city Watch. 

Samuel Cobb Homer, aged 17, son of Benjamin 
P. Homer, Esq. 

On Thursday evening last Mrs Mary Freeman, 
widow of Gorham L. Freeman, and daughter of 
Thomas Kendall, aged 32, 

In Charlestown, Mr Cuff Whittemore, aged 80 
years—a soldier of the revolutionary war, an honest 
man of color. 

In Boston Bay, Mr John Lane, seaman of ship 
Ninus, aged 27. He was lost overboard, on the 
outward passage, on day of sailing. 

In Brookline, on Monday evening Miss Mary Sea- 
ver, aged 26, eldest daughter of Mr Nathanie] Sea- 
ver, of Roxbury. 

In New York, Miss Iucy Barrett, aged 41 
daughter of the late Col. Nathan Barrett, of Con- 
coi’, Mass 


"TYPE FOR SALE. 


._ Type on which the Register is printed ; 
consisting of about 300 lbs. Long Primer, and 
200 Ibs. Brevier. It will be sold very low, if appli 
ed for immediately. 

February 4. 


MR CLOUGH’S SERMON. 
UST published at the Christian Register Office, 
No. 81 Washington street, and for sale at the 
bookstores generally, 

** A Discourse delivered at the opening of the 
Christian Meeting House in Boston, at the corner 
of Summer and Sea streets, December 29th 1825.— 
By Elder Simon Cioven. feb. 4. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
a. published by THOMAS B. WAIT & SON, 
No. 90, Court street. and 9, Franklin Avenue, 


the first number of the American Journal of Edu- 
Calton, 




















WARE’S DISCOURSES. 


Foe Sale at 81 Washington street, ** Discourses, 
on the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, 


by Herrv Ware, jr.” jan. 28, 


Mr LADD’S ADDRESS. 
re Publis:ed at 81, Washington street, and 
for sale by the booksellers generally, ** An Ad- 
dress delivered at the Tenth Anniversary of the 


Massachusetts Peace Society, Dec. 25, 1825, by 
William Ladd, Esq.” jan. 28. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 
WORK entitled ** Prayers for the use of Fam- 
ilies, with forms for particular occasions, and 
for individuals,”? 

The valuable article, entitled “‘ Hints on Pray- 
er,” which appeared in the Christian Register of 
Jan 28th, and is concluded in the paper of this day 
—will constitute an Appendix to this work. 

—ALsOo— 

Just published, ‘ Daily Devotions, fora Family, 
with occasional Prayers, by Edmund Q. Sewall, 
Minister oi the 2d Congregational Church at Am- 
herst, N. H. 

We make the following extract from a notice of 
these publications, which lately appeared in the 
Christian Register, 

** One of these is published anonymously, and al- 
though we have heard, we do not know that we 
are authorized to state, the name of the author.— 
The other is by the Rev Mr Sewall, of Amherst, N. 
H. The characteristics of the two works are in 
many respects different, but we regard each as a 
highly valuable and acceptable gifts to the public, 
We earnestly recommend to the heads of families 
whe need such helps, that they acquaint them- 
selves with these works, not doubting that ir one 
of them each may find that tone of sentiment and 
feeling, and style of devotional diction, which shall 
satisfy his wants and his taste.” Feb. 4. 


* 
PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 
A’, 81 Washington street may be had, ** Prayers 

-& for Children,” by a teacher, for the use of Sab. 
bath Schools,” jan. 28. 


SPARKS’ THEOLOGICAL TRACTS, 


LL the past Nos. of this work may be obtained 
at the Office of the Christian Register. The 
12th No. which will complete the work, is now in 
press, and will be published in a few weeks. 
Feb, 4, 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
HE following occasional sermons may be had 
at the office of the Christian Register. 
Rev. H. Ware’s, at the dedication, at Northamp- 
ton. 
Rev. Mr Brazer’s, before the Society for Promoting 
Christian Education in Harvard University. 
_ Rev. Mr Lamson’s, on the Adaptation of Chris- 
tianity. 
Rev, Mr Greenwood’s, at the late anniversary ef 
the Boston Female Asylum, ; ‘ 
Dr Thayer's, at the Installation of Rev, W, Bai- 
ley, at Greenfield. re, 
Rey. Henry Ware’s, at the ordination of Rev, W. 
Furness, at Philadelphia. , 























RECOLLECTIONS ae JOTHAM ANDER- 
SON. 


W copies of this work remain on hand, and 
A ‘one be bad at $1 Washington Street, 
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THE BURIAL OF ARNOLD, 
Member of the Senior Class of Yale College. 








Ye've gathered to your place of prayer, 
With slow and measured tread, 

Your ranks are full—your mates all there— 
But the soul of one has fled. 

He was the proudest in his strength, 
The maniliest of ye all ; 

Why lies he at that fearful length, 
And ye around his pall? 


Ye reckon it in days, since he 
Strode up that foot worn aisle, — 
With his dark eye flashing gloriously, 
And his lip wreathed with a smite, 
O hadsit been butitold you then, 
To mark whose lamp was dim, 
From out yon rank of fresh-lipp’d men 
Would ye have singled him? 


Whose was the sinewy arm which flung 
Defiance to the ring ? 

Whose laugh of victory loudest rung, 
Yet not for glorying ? 

Whose heart in generous deed and thought, 
No rivalry might brook, 

And yet distinction claiming not ? 
There lies he—go and look ! 


On now—his requiem is done, 
The last deep prayer is said— 
On to his burial, comrades—on 
With the noblest of the dead ! 
Slow—for it presses heavily— 
It is a man ye bear! 
Slow, for our thoughts dwell wearily 
On the noble sleeper there. 


Tread lightly, comrades !—we have laid 
His dark locks on his brow 
Like life—save deeper light and shade, 
We’il not disturb them now. 
Tread lightly—for *tis beautiful, 
That blue vein’d eye-lid’s sleep, 
Hiding the eye death left so dull— 
Its sulmber we will keep. 


Rest now !—his journeying is done— 
Your feet are on his sod— 
Death’s chain is on your champion, 
He waiteth here his God ! 
Ay—turn and weep—tis manliness 
To be heart-broken here— 
~ For the grave of earth’s best nobleness 
ls watered by a tear. 
Connecticut Journal. 
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“RELIGIOUS NARRATIVES. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF A CHRISTIAN, 

Eva’s dissuluuion was now obviously near; 
she rose no more trom her bed, but her coun- 
tenance became gradually more celestial; a 
faint but lovely tinge overspread the cheek 
it had long deserted; her eyes had a light 
beyond the brigutness of mortality, they did 
“cowfort and not burn.” Her evangelical 
friends were much in her apartment; this is 
customary, and, when practicable from the 
State and habits of the invalid, is andoubted- 
ly a solemn and edifying spectacle. But it had 
somewhat teo much publicity for Eva. One 
night, after there had been prayers and hymn- 
Singing in her room, and each departing, had 
solemnly wished her peace, she said to Mrs 
Wentworth, *“ When Jam dying, do pot let 
the preachers be about me; let me die in 
private; death is too solemn a thing for wit- 
nesses. ‘hey might, perhaps, press me on 
some points, which | couid not then answer 
clearly ; aod the failure of my intellects, the 
natural decline of my strength, might be mis- 
taken for ** unsoundnessin the faith.” They 
are fond of proposing some tests at such a time ; 
it is no time to answer nice questions; one 
must enjoy their religion then, not define it. 
If my testimony could be offered up, | would 
offer it in the presence of the assembled 
world; but God needs no such witness to his 
truth. ‘Tue curtains of a deathbed should be 
closed—!et mine be so, my dearest aunt.— 
Shall | covfess the truth to you? I think there 
is something too public in the printed accounts 
of the deaths of evangelical persons. I do 
not wish to be surrounded by preachers and 
persons calling on me to witness the truth, 
when I have no longer a breath to heave in 
witness of it. Oh, no, there is something too 
theatrical in that—and I, said Eva, wiping 
the drops from her streaming forehead, and 
forcing a ghastly smile—* I have suffered too 
much by the theatre.” 

Ai these words, Wentworth, who was in 
the room, came forward. He could not bear 
that a niece of his, brought up inthe very 
straightest sect of evangelical religion, should 
thus depart without leaving a memorabie 
article for the obituary of an Evangelical 
Magazine. He had expected this at least, 
from her. He had, (unconsciously in his 
own mind,) dramatized her whole dying 
scene, and made a valuable addition to the 
testimony of those who die in all the ortho- 
doxy of genuine Calvinism. 

“* My dear Eva,” said he, approaching her 
bed, and softening his voice to its softest tones, 
**] trust that | am not to discover in your 
last words a failure from the faith, for which 
the saints are desired to contend earnestly, 
and to resist unto blood. [| trust that your 
approach to the valley of the shadow of 
deat! does not darken your views of the five 
points, those immutable foundations on which 
the Gospel rests, namely,”—and Wentworth 
began reckoning on his fingers—Mrs Went- 
worth in vain made signs to him—he went on 
as far as Perseverance, when Eva, lifting her 
wasted hand, he became involuntarily silent. 

‘‘ My dear uncle,” said the dying Christ- 
ian; “ the language of man is as the * dust of 
the balance,” to me now. Reality, reality is 
dealing with me. 1 amon the verge of the 
grave, and all the wretched distinctions that 
have kept men at war for centuries seem to 
me as nothing. | know that “salvation is of 
grace through faith,” and, knowing that, lam 
satisfied. Oh, my dear uncle, I am fast ap- 





‘Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Scythian, bond- 


man nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 


Speak no more of the points which I cannot 
understand; but feel with me that the relig- 
ion of Christ is a religion of the soul—that 
its various denominations, ( which I have 
30 often heard discussed, and with so little 
profit,) are of light avail, compared with its 
vital predominance over our hearts and lives.” 
i | oe 

A STORY FROM SADI. 
A nightingale built his nest on a branch, 
beneath which a poor ant had for some days 
established his tent. Day and night the night- 
ingale fluttered round the resebush, and pour- 
ed out his song in tones which ravished the 
heart. ‘The ant day and night was busy; but 
the nightingale in fields and gardens delight- 
ed himself with his own melodies. He prat- 
tled with the rose of his loves, and grew fa- 
miliar with the wind of spring. The weak 
ant, as he marked the flutterings of the rose 
and the entreaty of the nightingale, said to 
himself, what may come hereafter of all this 
chattering ? 
Now when the fine season of the year was 
gone by, and the autumo wind rode along, 
thorns stept into the place of the roses, and 
ravens usurped the haunts of the nightingales. 
The hurricanes of autumn swept onwards, 
and robbed the trees of their ornaments. 
The leaves grew sear, and the air blew cold. 
From the clouds there dopt pearls, and in 
the air flew the camphor of snow. 
Just then the nightingale suddenly entered 
the garden, in which there was no more the 
hue of roses, nor the pefume of jessamines. 
His tongue, versed in a thousand traditions, 
grew muie, there was no rose at which he 
could gaze; no green, of which he could con- 
template the beauty. In the leafless grove his 
courage sank; and in the general stillness 
each tone died in his throat. [He remember- 
ed, that in former days an ant had lived near 
his tree, and had gathered many kernels. | 
will go to him to-day, thought he, and for 
good neighborhood’s sake | will beg some- 
thing of him. 

So the nightingale went, naked and hungry, 
to the door of the ant, and said. Generosity 
is a proof of thy fortune, and the capital of 
my welfare. I have squandered precious 
life heedlessly; but thou bast been indastri- 
ous, and hast gathered provision. What 
will come of it, if thou shouldst rescue me 
to-day from misfortune; ‘The ant spake ;— 
Thou didst pass the night in singing of love, 
and | in active labor. ‘Thou wast now busy 
with the blossom of roses, and now proud at 
the regards of spring. Knewest thou not, 
that spring is followed by autumn, and that 
every road leads through deserts ? 

Friends, apply the story of the nightingale 
to your own condition; and know, that upon 
all life death follows; and after every enjoy- 
ment comes division. The draught of life is 
not without dregs; and the satin of existence 
has creases. 
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The following admirable remarks are the conclu- 
sion of Mr Brougham’s ‘ Practical Observations 
upon the Education ef the people, addressed to the 
working classes and their employers.” Every thing 
We quote 





may be hoped from such statesmen. 
from the nineteenth edition. 


“ft rejoice to think that it is not necessarv 
to close these observations by combating ob- 
jections to the dillusion of science among the 
working classes, arising from considerations 
of a political nature. Happily the time is 
past aud gone when bigots could persnade 
mankind that the lights of philosophy were 
te be extinguished as dangerous to religion; 
and when tyrauts could proscriva the instruc- 
tors of the people as enemies to their power. 
lt is preposterous to imagine that the en- 
iargement of our acquaintance with the laws 
which regulate the universe, can dispose to 
unbelief. It may be a cure for superstition, 
for intolerance it wiil be the most certian cure ; 
but a pure and (rue retizion has nothing to fear 
trom the greatest expausion which the under- 
standing can receive by the study either of 
matter orof mind. The more widely science 
is diffused, the better will the Author of al! 
things be known, and the less wiil the people 
be ** tossed to and fro by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive.” ‘T’o tyrants, indeed, and 
bad rulers, the progress of knowledge among 
mankind is a just object of terror; it is fatal to 
them and their designs; they know this by 
unerring instinct, and unceasingly they dread 
the light. But they will find it more easy to 
curse than to extinguish. [It is spreading in 
spite of them, even in those countries where 
arbitrary power deems itself most secure ; and 
in England, any attempt to check its progress 
would only bring about the sudden destruc- 
tion of him who should be insane enough to 
make it. 

“To the upper classes of society, then, 
[ would say, that the question no longer is 
whether or not the people shall be instructed 
—for that has been determined long ago, and 
the decision is irreversible—but whether 
they shall be well or ill taught—half inform- 
ed or as thoroughly as their circumstances 
permit and their wants require. Let ®o one 
be afraid of the bulk of the community be- 
coming too accomplished for their ‘superiors. 
Well educated, and even well versed in the 
most elevated sciences, they assuredly may 
become ; and the worst consequence that can 
follow to their superiors will be, that to de- 
serve being called their betters, they too 
must devote themselves more to the pursuit 
of solid and refined learning ; the present 
public seminaries must be enlarged; and 
some of the greater cities of the kingdom, 
especially the metropolis, must not be left 
destitute of the regular means within them- 
selves of scientific education. 

- To the Working Classes! would say, that 
this is the time when by a great effort they 
may secure for ever the inestimable blessing 
of knowledge. Never was@the disposition 
more universal among the rich to lend the 


great engines of instruction ; but the people 


must come forward to profit by the opportu- 
nity thus afforded, and they must themselves 
continue the movement once begun. ‘Those 
who have already started in the pursuit of 
science, and tasted its sweets, require no ex- 
hortation to perseveie; but if these pages 
should fallinto the hands of any one at an 
hour for the first time stolen from his need- 
ful rest after his day’s work is done, 1 ask of 
him to reward me (who have written them 
for his benetit at the like hours) by saving 
threepence during the next fortnight, buying 
with it Franklin’s Life, and reading the first | 
page. lam quite sure he will read the rest; 
[am almost quite sure he will resolve to 
spend his spare time and money, in gaining 
those kinds of knowledge which trom a prin- 
ter’s boy made that great man the first phi- 
losopher, and one of the first statesmen of 
hisage. Few are fitted by nature to go as 
far as he did, and it is not necessary to jead 
so perfectly abstemions a life, and to be so 
rigidly saving of every instant of time. Bat 
all may go a good way after him, both in tein- 
perance, industry and knowledge, and no one 
can tell before he tries how near he may be 
able to approach him. 


- @@O~- 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Half the literary men of our country have 
suffered, and are now suffering, from inatten- 
tion to those intervals of corporeal exercise and 
mental recreation, without which, no human 
being devoted to iutellectual pursuits, has 
any right to expect the privileges and immu- 
nities of health. But a brighter day begin- 
to dawn on our prospects. ‘The value of 
physical culture is now admitted by all who 
have acquired correct views of education; 
and the practice of various gymnastic semin- 
aries is now demonstrating anew the natural 
and intimate relations and dependence of the 
three grand divisions of education, and teach- 
ing us that the preservation aod improvemeni 
of the animal system, must constitute the ba- 
sis of every plan of education, which is ca- 
pable of meliorating the condition of our 
race. For a long and dark period, as it re- 
spects education, the gymnastic science and 
art existed only in the writings of a few au- 
thors whose works produced no impression 
on the public mind. 

Tbe first gymnastic school which appeared 
in Europe, since the decline of the Romau 
empire, was that of Mr Saltzmann, in Saxo- 
ny, in 1786. Since this period, gymnasia have 
been established in Sweden, Denmark, Russia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and France. 
{t was in Denmark that gymnastic exer- 
cises were first considered in a national point 
of view; and in 1803, the number of these 
establishments in that country, had already 
amounted to fourteen, to which three thou. 
sand young men resorted ; since this time the 
government have issued an order for allot- 
ting a space of two hundred square yards to 
every public school, for the purpose of gym- 
nastic exercises. In 1810, the gymnastic ip- 
stitution of Berlin was placed under the di- 
rection of M. Jahn, through whose zeal and 
perseverance a taste for manly sports has 
been widely diffased over Germany. 

Captain Clias is professor of gymnastics in 
Berne ; he has superiatended the physical ed- 
ucation of two thousand pupils, no one o:! 
whom ever experienced the slightest acci- 
dent. Very recently the Russian government 
have directed gymnastic exercises to be in- 
troduced into every school in the kingdow, 
as forming an essential part of education.— 
The teachers of this system, in various parts 
of Europe, have at length reduced to practice, 
and confirmed by the most perfect success, 
the beautiful theories, long since conceived 
by the most enlightened and most benevolent 
individuals, 

These institutions not only do every thing 
requisite for the body, but they also furnish 
indirectly, and not very indirectly neither, 
immense and indispensible aids to the under- 
standing and the heart. 

So far as the revival of gymnastics has 
been adopted in Europe, nothing has been 
found so effectually to remove the physical 
imbecility and moral torpor and degeneracy 
into which many of the nations had fallen, 
before they were at length awakened to a 
true sense of their situation, just in time to 
be overwhelmed by the late military despot- 
ism, which in its furious progress devastated 
so.many fair portions of the civilised world.’ 

The good work, however, will doubtless 
go on; for too many benevolent and enlight- 
ened minds have become satisfied of its ben- 
efits, to be any longer indifferent spectators 
of its character and effects. Clias and Car! 
Voelker are already at work in England.— 
Messrs Cogswell, Bancroft and Beck, are de- 
voting their attention to the same object in 
Massachusetts ; and we must, ere long, have 
our gymnasia. 

American Journal of Education. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


Let us instance a few of those outrages 
against the principles of the great law of 
Nature, which, # om reign to reign, have de- 
formed the fair page of British Legislation. 

In the reign of Athelstan and subsequently 
to that of Henry the First, larceny above one 
shilling was punishable with death. This 
law is unrepealed, though it is seldom or nev- 
er pursued to such an extremity. In the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, a man was exe- 
cuted by a constuction of the law, because he 
said, he would make his son heir to the 
Crown, which was the sign of the house, in 
which he pursued his business. Striking a 
persen so as to draw blood, in the palace of 
the king, was not only punishable by statute, 
with the loss of the right hand, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, but by perpetual impris- 
onment. 

In the sixteenth century, boysof eight 
years of age might be hanged, provided a 
malicious intention could be proved; and 
even within these eighty years, the judges 
have unanimously agreed, that boys of ten 
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able to the same punishment. Till the reign 
of Edward the Sixth no man was permitted 
to plead his clergy, in case of felony, provi- 
ded he had married a widow, or a second 
wife, after his former one was dead. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, any man might kill anoth- 
er, who was attainted of a premanire. A 
few years before the restoration of Charles the 
Second, no !ess than thirteen persons were 
executed in Suffolk for being reputed gypsies. 
And even till the reign of George the Third, 
it was felony to remain one month in the 
company of persons of that description. Till 
the reign of William and Mary, women might 
be executed for bigamy, and even for simple 
larceny. 

In the present day, stealing a sheep is a 
capital offence, though a licence is allowed to 
the judge to commute the punishment to 
transportation. But in South Wales a great 
number of persons have, within these last 
tuirty years, been executed for that of- 
tence. Spelman might well complain, that 
while every article of trade, luxary, and of 
-onsumption had increased in nominal value, 
the life of man bad grown gradually and con- 
tinvally cheaper. Romilly is dead; but his 
memory remains.—Many eminent men, how- 
ever. still live;—and much remains to be 
hoped. Bucke. 


VIOLATION OF 1HE SABBATH. 

“¢ You will permit me,” says Mr Briggs, 
in his excellent discourse before the Middle- 
sex Husbandmen and manufactarers, * to call 
your attention to a subject, which, it appears 
to me, is not unsuitable to this occasion ; 4 

nbject connected with the best good of soci- 
ety, the peace and happiness of a large por- | 
oo of our fellow citizens. You have wit- 
nessed, and, I doubt not, as often lamented, a 
violation of the Sabbath by the modern cus- 
'om of driving live stock on that day through 
our towns and villages, to the no small annoy- 
ance aad grief of the better part of the com- 
munity. During a considerable part of the 
vear, that holy day is ushered in with the 
mingled noise of man and beast, and with al 
most as much confusion and uproar, as if an 
army of soldiers were marching through the 
country. How painful to the feelings of the 
pious and devout Christian, to see the Sab- 
hath thus profaned, and its duties trampled 
upon! How must it shock the feelings o! 
persons from otner parts of our country. 
where the sabbath is yet a day of silence and 
peace, to witness the noise and confusion ot 
an Autumnal Sabbath in Middlesex ; to hear 
the lowing of herds, the bleating of flocks. 
the resounding lash, and the drover’s voice 
and whistle, discordantly mingling with th« 
songs of the temple and the worship of the 
Most High! O,how unlike the calm and 
veaceful Sabbath of New England, in New 
England’s better days ; that Sabbath so con- 
venial with the best feelings of the heart, 
ind so favorable to piety and devotion! 
Then universal silence reigned. No hum o! 
‘nsiness, no noise of worldly pursuit, no un- 
hallowed sound was heard. The patient ox 
rested from his toils ; and his pious master 
united religion with rest. Even irrationa! 
and inanimate nature appeared to sympathize 
with the surrounding stillness; and to pay 
homage to'its great Author. Thesky seem- 
ed more serene, and the winds to be borne 
mn softer pinions; the ocean to roll its dark 
waters with a religious solemnity ; and the 
brook to murmur in devotional accents. And 
man was left to himself and to his God, t-. 
enjoy a foretaste of an eternal sabbath oi 
peace, joy, and blessedness.” 

> BOO «-- 
D.UIDS. 

Druids were the priests or ministers of the 
ancient religion of the Gauls, Britons, and 
Germans. The druidical religion was at firs: 
extremely simple, and consisted of the foi- 
lowing leading principles; 1. ‘The professor: 
of this religion were to honor the Divine 
Being as the Maker and governor of the uni- 
verse ; but they were to seek the assistance 
of subordinate deities, who were supposed to 
act rather as messengers, than as having any 
power of theirown. 2. The Druids taugiit 
the people to believe that the souls of men 
were immortal, but that they passed from 
one body ‘o another; a sentiment which could 
never have existed, had they been reconciled 
to the events.of Providence. 3. Those who 
had been found guilty of notorious blasphemy 
were to be put to death; and in such cases the 
priests were the sole judges. 4. Men were 
to do to others, as they would that others 
should do unto them; neither to wrong their 
neighbors, nor to injure themselves. 5. It 
was deemed highly criminal to eat flesh, 
milk or eggs, because it was supposed that 
human souls inhabited animal bodies. 6. The 
first appearance of the new moon was rever- 
ently observed, as that planet was supposed 
to have great influence on the actions of men. 
7. It was taught, that those who acted un- 
justly would be tormented in the bodies of 
snakes, or of other reptiles, till they should 
make an atonement for their sins, according 
to the directions of their priests. 

Such were the theological tenets which 
the Duids taught their followers, but which 
were soon debased by abominable rites and 
ceremonies, The Druids worshipped their 
gods in groves, and under tall oaks. On ev- 
ery great festival, the high-priest or arch-dru- 
id, appeared under a tall venerable oak, dres- 
sed in fine linen, with a cope or mitre upon 
his head, and attended by priests of a subor- 
dinate rank. A prisoner taken in battle was 
sacrificed by him to the gods. The victim 
stripped naked, and his head adorned with 
Howers, was chained with his back to an oak, 
opposite to the place where the arch-druid 
stood. Whilst music was playing, the high- 
priest, having invoked the gods to accept of 
the sacrifice, walked forward with a knife in 


els. The people danced to the music; and 


the sacrificing Druid pretended to fortel 
a from the manner in which the blood 
owed. 


The Druids had such regard for the misle- 





years old might, under certain proofs, be li- 


toe, which grows upon the oak, that when 





his hand, and stabbed the victim in the bow-- 


sons were sent to procure 1e : t early in- 
telligence of its being found. Assoon as the 
Druids were informed of th ate dis- 


covery, the arch-druid, assi 
or,priests, cut off the misle " 
ted golden knife, or pruning’ 
it to the principal grove in triumph. The mis- 
letoe was considered as a sovereign remedy 
for all diseases, and the peculiar gift of Heay- 
en. In all their ceremonies of a public na- 
ture, the priest turned his eyes to heaven, 
and his face towards the east. 4 


+ @@eu 
JOHN LOCKE. 


About two months before the death of this 
celebrated author, he wrote a letter to An- 
thony Collins, and left this direction upon it 
“To be deliveredto him after my decease.” 
The following is a copy of the letter ;—* 1 
know you loved me while living, and will 
preserve my memory when dead... All the 
use to be made of it is, that this life is a scene 
of vanity, which soon passes away, and affords 
no solid satisfaction, but in the consciousness 
of doing well, and in the hopes of an other 
life. This is what I can say upon experi- 
ence ; and what you will find to be true, when 
you come to make up the account. Adieu! |! 
leave my best wishes with you. 
JOHN LOCKE.” 

A short time before his decease he said to 
a friend,—“ | am in the sentiments of chari- 
ty towards all men; and of a sincere union 
with the church of Christ, under whatever 
name distinguished.” 


+ @@O~-- 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Most of our farmers cultivate too much 

land. In many parts of this county, [Middle- 
sex] 100, or even 150 acres would not be 
called a large farm. The evils of possessing 
so much land are obvious ; great expense of 
iabor, and impertect cultivation ; by which 
the land is impoverished, and comparatively 
but small profits realized. It is a common 
idea among farmers, that the best investment 
of property, because the safest, is in Jand. 
When, therefore, they have accumulated a 
sum of money, they will, if possible enlarge 
their farms. But, in most instances, it would 
be much more for their interest to convert 
all their surplus money into specie, and lock 
i! up in their desks, or bury it deep in their 
cellars, than to multiply their acres beyond 
the means of good cultivation. It is remark- 
ed by a certain writer, that “The farmers of 
New-England are yet to learn the immense pro- 
ductive power of a perfectly cultivated acre.” 
To raise 100 bushels of corn aman will plant 
5 or 6 acres! How much labor would be 
saved, and how much would his land be io- 
creased in value, if, instead of dealing out 
his manure over this large field as if it were 
Calomel, he would plough itinto two acres, 
(some would say one acre) of the best of his 
and, and gather his 100 bushels from them:? 
Aad, instead of mowing over 20 acres, wit 
ais hired hands, in order to get 10 or 12 
tons of hay, how much better would it be for 
him, with the hanas which nature gave him, to 
mow only halfa dozen of well prepared acres, 
and obtain an equal number of tons from them. 
i feel very confident, that, with few excep- 
‘ions, every man, who owns a farm of 80 or 
100 acres, might, by a wise and improved 
cultivation of one halfofit, and perhaps less, 
realize more produce, and far greater profits, 
aan he now does from the whole. One half, 
therefore, had better be sold ; unless, by con- 
verting into pasture land, it will yield him 
more than six per cent. interest; for he must 
remember that it must be fenced and taxed. 
In one of the Roman writers on husbandry, 
is the story of Paridius, * who had two daugb- 
ters and avineyard. When the eldest was 
married, he gave hera third part of the vine- 
yard ; notwithstanding which he obtained 
from two thirds the same crop as from the 
whole. When the other daughter was mar- 
ried, he portioned her with half of what re- 
mained, and still the produce of his vineyard 
was undiminished.” Briggs’s Discourse. 








RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 

fig following Tracts have been published by 

the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 

ION, and may be obtained wholesale and retail at 
the Depository, No, 81, Washington street. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints, 3 cents. 

One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Uni- 
tarian Faith, 2 cents. 

Discourse on Human Depravity, by Edmund Q. 
Sewall, 5 cents. 

In addition so the Tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the following doctrinal tracts may 
be obtained at No. 81, Washington street. 

True Messiah Exalted. 

Unitarian’s Answer. 

_ Consideration of objections to Unitarian Chris 
tianity. 

Dr Channing’s Sermon, at the Ordination of Rev- 
Mr Sparks. 

Rev. Henry Ware’s Letter to McLeod. 

Wright’s Essay on the Doctrine of the Two Na 
tures of Christ. 

Also an Essay on the same subject from the 
Unitarian Miscellany. 

Dr Watt's Testimonies in Favor of Christian 
Candor and Free Inqury. 

Mr Flint’s Discourse on the Trinity. 


UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 


DD NUMBERS of the Unitarian Miscellany 
will be supplied at the Office of the Christian 
Register, No. 81, Washington street. jan. 28. 
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(> ALL Communications relative to the busi 
ness concerns of this paper, are to be addressed t° 
Davin ReeEp, 81, Washington-street. 

ALL Communications relating to the editor! 
depariment, are to be addressed to the Editor of hé 
Christian Register. care of Mr Davip REED. 
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Books, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Blanks; Bank 
Checks, Cards, and every variety of Printing, °* 
ecuted ina style agreeable to those who may favor 





the season of its appearance approached, per- 


them with their patronage. 
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